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In conduding the history of this Greek state [Trebizond], we inquire in vain for any 
benefit that it conferred on the human race. It seems a mere eddy in the torrent of 
events that cormects the past with the future. The tumultuous agitation of the 
stream did not purify a single drop of the waters of life. 

George Finlay^ 

In the aftermath of the fall of Constantinople to the Fourth Crusade in 1204, 
the city of Trebizond emerged as one of three new centres of the Byzantine 
empire, each ruled by a rival dynasty which sought to claim the imperial 
crown for itself. This small state, located at the south-east corner of the Black 
Sea, survived as an independent empire imtU 1461, eight years after the final 
fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks. This book is concerned with the 
early history of the empire of Trebizond, from its creation to the late 
thirteenth century, which it examines through a study of its major surviving 
monument, the church of Hagia Sophia. Hagia Sophia was built by the 
emperor Manuel I Grand Komnenos (1238-63), the greatest of the cit)^s 
thirteenth-century emperors, and is the only complete Byzantine imperial 
commission from the period of the Latin empire of Constantinople (1204^ 
1261). It has not been the subject of detailed study for more than thirty years. 
The church provides important evidence about the development of 
Byzantine art in this period, and about the promotion of imperial identity 
by one of the rival claimants for the Byzantine throne. The early decades of 
the empire of Trebizond have also received relatively little attention, 
especially compared to its better documented later history. This book uses 
the study of the church and the history of the empire to illuminate each other. 

Trebizond was one of the major Byzantine centres in eastern Anatolia. Its 
port was important for commerce arriving in caravans from the east. Its easily 
defensible position ensured its importance as a Byzantine military outpost, 
and it was used as a base for military expeditions to the east. Later it served as 
a stronghold as other parts of Anatolia feU first to invading Arabs and then to 
the Seljuq Turks. Consequently, Byzantine emperors over the centiuies were 
concerned to protect, enhance and improve the city, and major commissions 
are recorded in, among others, the reigns of Justinian (527-65), Basil I (867-86) 
and Basil n (976-1025).^ The relative distance of the city from Constantinople 
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encouraged a degree of autonomy in the region, which was exploited by the 
local noble families, notably the Gabrades, who were able to wield much 
power and influence in Anatolian politics.^ The city also acted as an 
important ecclesiastical centre to which neighbouring countries turned for 
advice and legitimacy and it had access to important silver mines in its 
hinterland.^ 

The natural borders of the empire, the Black Sea and the Pontic Alps, were 
its greatest defence and the guarantor of its security, but at the cost of 
isolating Trebizond from Anatolia and ultimately from Byzantine history. The 
state has long been relegated to the status of a semi-mythical place, famous 
for romance, decadence, luxury and intrigue. From as early as the sixteenth 
century, a mythical 'Trebizond' has acted as the setting for a series of 
orientalist tales designed to titillate and outrage European readers; a land 
where fable and legend are already stronger than fact and reason.® Indeed, 
the empire of Trebizond has been dismissed from Byzantine history for as 
long as it has been studied.® Finla 3 f's damning historical judgement of what 
he saw as a morally bankrupt and historically worthless despotic state, 
quoted at the start of this preface, has been repeated frequently by others.^ 
Georg Ostrogorsky, in his general history of the Byzantine state, dismissed 
the empire as remote, insignificant, untouched and indifferent.® 

Yet its first emperors self-consciously gave themselves the supreme 
imperial Byzantine titles and they saw themselves at the heart of the empire. 
They fought to recapture its capital of Constantinople, and they recreated 
much of the imperial court bureaucracy in this small dty on the Black Sea.^ To 
study the empire of Trebizond, then, is to be faced by an immediate conflict. 
Should we judge it on its own terms, and according to its own pretensions, or 
accept the consensus of modem historians? Was Trebizond a true expression 
of Byzantium, or was it, as Michael Angold has described it, a 'Greek emirate'; 
"Its history belongs with that of Anatolia and the Black Sea rather than with 
that of the late Byzantine empire"?*® 

The study of Trebizond calls into question many preconceptions about 
what Byzantium was, and argues that our modern notions of what 
Byzantium represented in the period after the fall of Constantinople in 
1204 are in need of substantial revision. With the church of Hagia Sophia as 
its principal piece of evidence, this book explores the identity of empire 
presented by emperor Manuel I Grand Komnenos and his predecessors. The 
church allows us to study a material manifestation of an imperial ideology, 
and to see one of the possible paths along which Byzantine art and culture 
developed away from Constantinople. The book takes a thematic approach to 
the design and decoration of the church and analyses its architecture, 
sculpture and painting in order to explore the issue of Byzantine political 
identity and cultural orientation in Trebizond. In recent years there has been 
a wealth of new research into the cultures which surrounded Trebizond, the 
Georgians and Laz to the east, the Armenians to the south-east, the 
Turkoman tribes of the Mengujekids, Saltuqids, Artuqids and others to the 
south, and the Seljuqs of Rum to the south-west. This allows us to place the 
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empire of Trebizond more firmly in its regional context, and to study the 
degree to which its culture derived from those around it, and the degree to 
which it was able to appropriate ideas, motifs and policies from its 
neighbours and use them to its own ends. What was Byzantium in the 
thirteenth century? 
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Introduction 


The Byzantine empires in the thirteenth century 


The church of Hagia Sophia in Trebizond (plates I, II) was built and decorated 
in the reign of the emperor Manuel I Grand Komnenos (1238-63). At his 
coronation, which probably took place in the cathedral of the Panagia 
Chrysokephalos in Trebizond, Manuel adopted the imperial title of 'Faithful 
Emperor and Autocrat of the Romans'. This was the traditional title of the 
ruler of the east Roman empire, Byzantium.^ Manuel thereby inherited a 
claim to act as Christ's vice-regent on earth and to wield universal authority 
over aU Christendom, which had begun when his grandfather, Alexios I 
Grand Komnenos (1204-14) had first established himself as ruler in the city. 
Through his coronation Manuel became one of three men to appropriate the 
hallowed imperial title and the potentially awesome power that went with it. 
It was a rivalry that had been fought for more than thirty years since the faU 
to the Fourth Crusade in 1204 of Constantinople, the queen of cities, the heart 
of empire, the new Rome and new Sion. By 1238, the rivals were well 
established, as were the natures of their claims. Each man ruled a different 
part of the fragmented territories of the Byzantine empire, and each man 
portrayed himself as the rightful inheritor of the imperial crown, and as the 
legitimate ruler of the whole Christian world (Fig. 1). In so doing aU three 
sought to proclaim their state as the true successor to the Roman empire: 
Byzantium in exile. 

The claimant in the strongest position was the emperor John III Doukas 
Vatatzes (1221-54) who ruled north-western Anatolia and much of Thrace 
from Nicaea.^ His location across the Sea of Marmara from Constantinople, 
and his political and military position gave him the most realistic hope of 
recapturing the great dty. He was surrounded by many remnants of the old 
Byzantine imperial court and bureaucracy, transplanted to Nicaea from 
Constantinople. John could claim an additional aura of legitimacy from the 
fact that he had been crowned as emperor in 1221 by the traditional bestower 
of the crown, the patriarch of Constantinople, Manuel I Sarantenos, who 
shared John's exile in Nicaea. John's father-in-law and predecessor, Theodore 
I Laskaris (1205-21), who had been crowned as the first Nicaean emperor in 
1208, had held the imperial rank of despot before the faU of Constantinople in 
1204, so providing another link with the old regime. 
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The second rival, the emperor John Korrmenos Donkas (1237-^2), was based 
in Thessaloniki, to the west of Constantinople. However, his claim to the title of 
emperor and his chances of recapturing Constantinople were, by 1238, looking 
increasingly frail.^ John acted as a front for his father, Theodore Komnenos 
Doukas (ruled 1215-30; died 1253). Theodore had expanded from his base in 
Epiros to capture the major dty of Thessaloniki, where he was crowned as 
emperor in 1225 by the autocephalous archbishop of Ohrid, Demetrios 
Chomatenos.^ Although he was last of the rivals to elevate himself to imperial 
rank, Theodore had briefly looked the most likely winner, when his army 
moved to within striking distance of the walls of Constantinople. Theodore 
had only been prevented from retaking the great dty by tsar Ivan 11 Asen of 
Bulgaria (1218-41) who defeated him in battle at Klokotnitsa in 1230, and later 
blinded him. On his release in 1237, Theodore sought to re-establish power, 
first by fordng his ineffectual successor Manuel (1230-37) into exile, and then 
by ruling through his son John, whom he had crowned as emperor. John's 
position, with little military support or resources, was barely tenable and in 
1242 he was forced by John HI Vatatzes of Nicaea to renounce his claim to the 
throne and accept the lesser title of despot, which he held until his death in 1244. 

Manuel I Grand Komnenos's position in this contest was ambivalent. In 
many ways he had the strongest claim to the imperial purple. He could trace 
his descent in a direct line back to the Komnenian dynasty which had 
dominated the Byzantine throne for over a century until 1185, and he was the 
fourth man to rule Trebizond since 1204.® Although Manuel's use of the title 
of 'Emperor and Autocrat of the Romans' in his donor portrait in Hagia 
Sophia is now the earliest surviving record of the use of the imperial rank in 
the city, the rebuilding of the city's cathedral after 1214 by Alexios I Grand 
Komnenos to accommodate coronation ritual (which is examined in chapter 
2) suggests that its adoption already had a long history in Trebizond, possibly 
even predating that in Nicaea.® Moreover, Manuel also had access to wealth 
through rich silver mines in the Pontic Alps, and this funded his building 
programme and his army, which emerged as an effective and capable force 
under his rule.^ 

Manuel's disadvantage, however, lay in the location of his empire. 
Trebizond stood at the north-east comer of Anatolia, hemmed in between 
the Black Sea and the Pontic mountains, and so was isolated from direct 
contact with Constantinople. Its southern and western borders ran against 
those of the Seljuq Turks, whose powerful state frequently threatened the 
empire's very survival; and to the east lay Georgia, which also claimed 
Trebizond as a vassal state. The Mongol conquests of the Caucasus and 
Anatolia in the 1230s changed the position further. Manuel's empire was on 
the fringe of the Byzantine world, yet he sought to proclaim Trebizond as its 
centre. Manuel mled from 1238 until 1263, and so encompassed nearly half 
the period of exile, and overlapped by two years the recovery of 
Constantinople by Michael VIII Palaiologos in 1261. His reign therefore saw 
an enormous change in the nature and status of the Byzantine empire, and 
the veracity and viability of his own claim. 
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The three Greek emperors faced a fourth rival, the Latin emperor Baldwin 
n (1237-61), who ruled in the great city of Constantinople, the cornerstone of 
the empire, and the key to its revival.® Baldwin was dependent on Venetian 
support and his policies were often determined by Venetian interests, which 
severely limited his ability to manoeuvre, even after appeals to the west.® The 
Orthodox kingdoms around Byzantium also sought to take advantage of the 
power vacuum at the centre. From the 1180s, the rulers of Bulgaria and 
Georgia had taken advantage of the disputes and usurpations at the imperial 
court to begin to display their power in increasingly imperial terms.'^® This 
was followed by the Rubenid/Hetumid rulers of Armenian Cilicia after 1204, 
and then by the Nemanjic rulers of Serbia who were able to compel 
recognition of their monarchic status from both East and West in 1217.** 
Other areas on the edges of the Byzantine world, such as Rhodes, also sought 
to break away from central control.*^ 

There was nothing new in rival claimants aU seeking the Byzantine crown 
at the same time; imperial opponents had faced each other in every century 
of the empire's history. What was new was the manner and nature of the 
rivalry between the three Greek contenders. This was no simple civil war to 
be fought out between rival armies, although each of the successor empires 
did seek to win back Constantinople and overcome their rivals by military 
might. While Constantinople remained in Latin hands and the Greek 
contenders sought to build up their own power bases outside the symbolic 
capital, the war had to be fought by different means, in which government 
and Orthodoxy, honour and legitimacy, ceremony and ritual were all key 
weapons. It was a fight for the aura, symbols and authority of imperial rule as 
much as for the real power that might accompany it. This was a battle to 
recreate the empire in exile; and each successor state sought to argue that it 
was the true inheritor of the power and authority of the Byzantine empire 
and that only its rulers could legitimately claim the titles and attributes of the 
emperor. 

This book investigates the ways in which one of the rivals, Manuel I Grand 
Komnenos, proclaimed his claim to the throne and his inheritance of 
Byzantine power in the successor state of Trebizond. It analyses Manuel's 
claims through a close examination of the principal surviving record of his 
reign, the church of Hagia Sophia at Trebizond, which provides a detailed 
and expressive model for the construction of a Byzantine imperial identity in 
exile. The image of Byzantine identity developed in Nicaea (which will be 
outlined below), which most historians have accepted as the standard model 
for the thirteenth century, was not the only model available. There was more 
to Byzantium than just Nicaea after 1204. 

The twin contests for Constantinople and for imperial legitimacy 
underwent many twists and turns in the decades after 1204 as the various 
rivals were able to exert their claims with more or less conviction and 
authority.,However, military or political reverses did not necessarily affect the 
arguments for legitimacy. The rhetoric of empire and the realities of power 
were not mutually dependent. The territorial battle was only finally settled in 
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1261, when Michael VIII Palaiologos, ruler of Nicaea, recaptured 
Constantinople after its Latin occupiers had fled. He entered the city at the 
head of a great procession led by the famous icon of the Theotokos 
Hodegetria to be crowned again in the church of Hagia Sophia. His recapture 
of the imperial city re-established the authority of the Byzantine emperor and 
created a new ruling dynasty, which was to remain in power until 1453. 
However, Manuel I Grand Komnenos did not concede defeat, but continued 
to maintain his claim to imperial supremacy until his death. It is this 
rhetorical, moral battle for supremacy, which is recorded in the monuments 
of the city of Trebizond, that forms the core of this book. The titular battle 
continued through the reigns of the next three emperors of Trebizond (aU 
sons of Manuel), until John II Grand Komnenos (1280-85; 1285-97) finally 
agreed in 1282 a treaty with Michael Vm in Constantinople. At this, according 
to the Palaiologan historian George Pachymeres, writing in c.1310, John It 
agreed to exchange his red shoes for black and to accept the lesser title of 
Despot of Trebizond, in return for a marriage alliance with Michael's 
daughter, Eudokia.^^ 

It is often said that Constantinople was Byzantium. For the chronicler 
Niketas Choniates, lamenting the city in exile in Nicaea in c.1210, it was the 
terrestrial heaven, the second firmament, the source of so much of the 
empire's social, political, economic, artistic and cultural Ufe: 'O city, city, eye 
of all cities, universal boast, supramundane wonder, wet nurse of churches, 
leader of the faith, guide of Orthodoxy, beloved topic of orations, the abode 
of every good thing!'^^ As a result, the fall of the city has encouraged the 
period of the Latin empire to be neglected by modem historians and art 
historians. Indeed, more often than not, the years from 1204 to 1261 are only 
briefly outiined in larger studies of B 3 fzantine history and culture.'® The exile 
has provided a means for the modem categorisation of Byzantine history: the 
'middle Byzantine' period ending with the calamitous sacking of 
Constantinople by the forces of the Fourth Crasade in 1204, and the 'late 
Byzantine' or 'Palaiologan' period only beginning with Michael VIITs 
triumphant return in 1261.'® The years of exile occupy a liminal space. 
However, the loss of Constantinople raises many questions about the 
Byzantine empire, its self-perception and about constmctions of identity. 
Examining these reveals much about the very nature of the empire, and so 
this period must be seen as one of the most interesting in Byzantine cultural 
history. A study of the fragmentation of Byzantium can teU us much about 
what the empire was. How did Byzantium survive in exile? What devices 
were adopted to promote and retain belief in a divinely-ordained empire, 
especially at a time when that divine support had been so obviously under¬ 
mined by the loss of the imperial city? How did claimants promote their rale, 
both on the larger international stage where their claims to Constantinople 
were judged, but also on the local stage, where their power was actually 
exercised among a local population that was very different from that in the 
great city?"' How did the Greek emperors face the problem of projecting a 
suitable imperial identity which would act as a rall)dng call to Greeks in the 
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event of their recapturing Constantinople, but which at the same time would 
project a credible image of power to the peoples they actually ruled, in these 
three disparate parts of the empire?^® One of the themes that will concern us 
in this book is the ways in which these two different and often contrasting 
needs were balanced. What did these rival rulers believe that they were 
fighting for: what was Byzantium? 

To the extent that recent historians have seen continuity in Byzantium 
from 1204 to 1261, they have looked to the empire of Nicaea.^® That they 
should do so was the aim of George AkropoUtes's Chronike Syngraphe, which 
is the main narrative source for the re-conquest. AkropoUtes was related by 
marriage to Michael Vni and it is apparent where his sympathies lay. The 
modern emphasis on Nicaea in the years of exile has, of course, been 
validated with hindsight by the fact that it was Nicaea that did eventually 
provide the new emperor in Constantinople. It has also largely been dictated 
by the survivals of thirteenth-century chronicle accounts, encomia, letters, 
charters and other documents from Nicaea rather than from Epiros or 
Trebizond.^® These Nicaean texts reveal much about the Nicaean concepts 
and perceptions of the Byzantine empire, and it is from these that most 
historians have drawn their conclusions. The government and society of 
Nicaea have been the subject of a magisterial study by Michael Angold, which 
has examined the continuity of government in exUe.^^ 

The texts from Nicaea show that the debate about imperial legitimacy and 
power, indeed about the very identity of Byzantium, raged at a number of 
different levels in the thirteenth century. The loss of Constantinople resulted 
in many practical problems for aU the rival states. They had to establish 
armies, invent or revise government bureaucracies to collect taxes, organise 
commerce and control society, and they sought to oversee and direct the 
organisation of the church in their territories. These were the immediate 
priorities for day-to-day government. However, the rival emperors had not 
only to govern but also be seen to govern, and this opened up a series of 
larger, theoretical problems. The loss of Constantinople forced many to re¬ 
evaluate what the empire was, what powers its ruler held and how it should 
be ruled. Forced into exile, away from the palaces, churches, fora and other 
monuments that had for so many centuries housed imperial power and 
framed the ways in which it was expressed, the basic tenets of imperial power 
and its public display needed to be reviewed. Could the empire exist away 
from the city that lay at its core? Did the emperor retain his authority over all 
Christendom, when his actual power was so limited and he could no longer 
claim to be the guardian of so many Christian relics and shrines? 

At its most abstract, the collapse and fragmentation of the Byzantine 
empire after 1204 raised questions about the very nature of Christian rule. 
The most fundamental of these was how a political, but quasi-theocratic 
entity, which claimed universal power over aU Christendom, could continue 
to exist and function when divided. Must the secular and ecclesiastical realms 
embodied in Byzantium coincide? This issue primarily concerned theologians 
and clergymen, but it had important ramifications for political leaders. The 
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key ecclesiastical figures of the period provided very different answers.^ 
Germanos 11, patriarch in Nicaea (1223-40), saw these two complementary 
aspects of Christian power as indivisible and he exerted much effort to 
promote both secular and ecclesiastical universalism. This consequently 
meant that Germanos supported the Nicaean emperor John lH Vatatzes's 
claims to power, since they would inevitably reflect on his own attempts to 
maintain the traditional, universal authority of the patriarchate. The 
opposing view was propounded, unsurprisingly, away from Nicaea, where 
rival emperors and clergymen were seeking to enhance their own power in 
the new world order. 

The alternative case was put forward most powerfully by Demetrios 
Chomatenos, archbishop of Ohrid (1216/7-c. 1236). He produced a different 
Justification of Byzantine power in which the need for secular and 
ecclesiastical unity was avoided. Demetrios argued that so long as the 
patriarch was recognised by aU, that Orthodoxy remained united, then the 
secular power could be divided. Universality depended on religious and not 
political unity. With one patriarch, the number of rulers was immaterial.^® 
This alternative definition of the Orthodox world, of course, defended 
Chomatenos's own actions and authority. A divided empire had given him 
the opportunity to crown Theodore Komnenos Doukas as emperor in 
Thessaloniki, an unprecedented rise in the status of the archbishopric of 
Ohrid. Demetrios's acceptance of the patriarch's spiritual supremacy masked 
his delight in a new political reaUty. The coronation of Theodore had 
formaUsed the recognition of the new pretender, and so undermined the 
religious foundations, and even existence, of the Byzantine state. The new 
political world had first to be argued for in a ecclesiastical context. Sinular 
arguments could, of course, be adopted by the emperors of Trebizond to 
Justify their own claim to power. 

The desire to claim universal authority also encouraged the rulers of Nicaea 
to enter negotiations with Rome for a union of the churches. The policy was 
first pursued by patriarch Germanos 11, and had symbolic and practical aims. 
The symbolic purpose was to assert Germanos's patriarchal claim to parity 
with (if not superiority over) the pope and thereby give him universal 
spiritual authority over the eastern and western churches. The practical side 
of the measure was to remove papal support for the Latins in Constantinople 
and so hasten the fall of the city. The bitter nature of relations between the 
eastern and western churches over the previous centuries provoked great 
resistance to this policy. As early as 1220, John Apokaukos, metropolitan of 
Naupaktos in Epiros, condemned patriarchal plans to negotiate with Rome, 
and in later decades Nicaea's rivals were able to appeal to anti-union 
sentiment as a key element in their claim to imperial authority.^ From a 
political point of view, the policy had important effects. John lH Doukas 
Vatatzes managed to manoeuvre the negotiations so that they were 
dominated by the needs of imperial rather than patriarchal policy. This was 
later continued by Michael Vm Palaiologos, who was able to impose a 
settlement on the church at the council of Lyons in 1274.^ Michael's 
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negotiations and treaty with Rome allowed his rivals to give themselves 
greater authority as they cast themselves as guardians of Orthodoxy against 
Nicaean heresy. The internal rivals to church union threatened to recognise 
the emperors of Trebizond after the treaty.^ From the mid 1240s, the rulers of 
Epiros/Thessaloniki and also Trebizond were able to promote themselves as 
Orthodox in contrast to the rulers of Nicaea, and this became a key feature in 
their imperial identities.^^ 

For the rival emperors, the battle for legitimacy was fought in a different 
arena that had more specific goals: to assert their claims to the throne and to 
delineate their superiority over their rivals. From the surviving Nicaean texts 
it is possible to build up a detailed picture of the ways in which the political 
ideology was developed by its emperors between 1204 and 1261. It is this 
model that has been seen by modem historians as being the definition of 
Byzcmtine imperial identity in the thirteenth century. At its core lay 
traditional ideas about the emperor as God's vice-regent on earth. These 
were expounded through a rhetoric of continuity and renewal, which sought 
to create an image of an unbroken link with the past; an idea that was 
reinforced after the recapture of Constantinople.^® For their coronations, the 
emperors of Nicaea conspicuously adhered to the old symbols of power and 
legitimacy, such as the raising aloft of the emperor on a shield at his 
coronation, which then placed their election in a hallowed, if partly fictive 
and interrupted, tradition going back to the fourth century.^^ The ceremony 
of anointing the emperor at his coronation also took on increased importance 
as the Nicaean emperor and his rivals aU sought to claim divine legitimacy. 
There is debate whether the emperors of Nicaea innovated in this area by 
using chrism instead of oil, in cm attempt to ensure that the Nicaecm 
coronation ceremony was not upstaged by that in Latin Constantinople or 
Thessaloniki.®® The patriarch had claimed the sole power to consecrate 
chrism, but the Latin emperor could turn to the new Latin patriarch to 
sanctify his own supply, and in Thessaloniki the myrrh that emerged from 
the tomb of St Demetrios was considered holy enough to use at coronation. 

A similar moulding of the old and the new can be seen in the Nicaean 
alterations of the structures of Byzantine government. The emperors retained 
the established range of court ranks, titles and hierarchies, seeming to 
maintain the same old imperial structures and bureaucracy of government. 
But, as Angold has argued, the retention of these titles disguised a subtle but 
far-reaching transformation towards a far more efficient and simpler 
household system of government.®' The old rhetoric of Byzantine 
government was preserved but was adapted to fit the new administrative 
conditions. The concept of Byzantium superficially remained the same, but it 
was gradually being remodelled to match the drcumstcmces of Nicaea. And as 
this definition of Byzantium came to mirror the actual state of Nicaea, so too 
did it exclude any alternative definitions being promoted by its rivals. 

Ruth M^crides has noted that the Nicaean model of imperial rule was very 
subtly nuanced, and subject to constant change as successive emperors felt 
their way towards a construct of power and legitimacy that most closely 
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suited them.^^ John El Vatatzes and Theodore n Laskaris sought to explain 
their inheritance of power in different ways from the emperors of the 
previous thirty years. They did not exploit the rhetoric of renewal embodied 
in the idea of the 'new Constantine' which had been prevalent in previous 
centuries.^^ This was possibly in recognition of the disparity between their 
reduced circumstances and the powers embodied in the rhetoric of the claim. 
Instead, they sought to ground their power in the realities of their position 
and to re-establish the basis of their legitimacy. John El even re-evaluated the 
source of his power, looking to his subjects as much as to God. This produced 
some inconsistencies in his position. He paraded his own inheritance of 
power by proclaiming himseE porphyrogennetos on his coins, but at the same 
time he refused to crown his son as co-emperor.^ He said that imperial 
legitimacy could only come through the acclamation of the people.^® Equally, 
the imperial finances were carefully harboured, and the emperor claimed not 
to be above the law.^ It would appear that these emperors were bying to 
avoid the internal tensions caused by basing power purely on a Constantino- 
poUtan model that no longer suited their current conditions. This approach 
found support in the writings of men such as Niketas Choniates and 
Nikephoros Blemmydes who explicitly blamed the loss of Constantinople on 
the corruption of its government and the degenerate lifestyle of the ruUng 
class in the years up to 1204.^^ 

The recapture of Constantinople in 1261 saw an end to these experiments. 
Michael VIE Palaiologos was able to abandon these ideas and return to the 
established rhetoric of power. On his return to the city he immediately 
revived imperial processions and the cults of the greatest icons, notably that 
of the Theotokos Hodegetria, which had been kept by the Venetians in the 
Pantokrator monastery. He actively promoted himself as the new 
Constantine, the re-founder of Constantinople.^® He even set up on a 
column a bronze statue of himseE offering the dty to the Archangel Michael, 
which echoed the early bronze imperial statues in the dty, so many of which 
had been destroyed after 1204.®® The tentative steps taken by his predecessors 
to re-assess the nature of imperial power, it seemed, could safely be ignored. 
Instead Michael preferred to do everything that he could to stress continuity 
with pre-1204 Constantinople, creating a fiction that the faU of the city had 
never taken place. The short-term effects of this were to diminish further the 
authority and standing of his rivals, but in the long term it failed to recognise 
the new realities of the empEe. 

A more significant change in the years 1204-61 came in the way the empEe 
and its make-up were defined by the emperors of Nicaea and theE patriarchs. 
The new definition was stiE one which saw the empEe as the fountainhead of 
Christendom, with the patriarch (now resident in Nicaea) at its cenEe. 
However, it now also increasingly identified itseE around a core of Hellenism. 
The rhetoric of political and theological universahty was elided with a 
rhetoric of cultural exclusivity. As the terminology of the empEe shifted to 
describe its subjects as Hellenes (Hellenes) in addition to Rhomaioi (Romans), 
so there was a shift in the seE-perception of the empEe itseE. Until the twelfth 
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century, 'Hellenic' had had a pejorative slant, a means of referring to the 
pagan, classical past in opposition to the Christian present. It now began to 
lose that negative aspect, and instead became a positive characteristic that 
could proclaim the unique heritage and longevity of civilisation inherited by 
the emperors of Nicaea. This transformation had begun in the twelfth century, 
but accelerated after 1204.^° Theodore 1 Laskaris, writing about the ruins at 
Pergamon, even compared his own times unfavourably with those of classical 
Greece.^^ Hellenism now became a key element in the identification of the 
Byzantine state, and came to be interpreted as an increasingly exclusive 
intellectual, territorial and even ethnic trait.^^ This had both literary and 
physical manifestations. It excluded and alienated other ethnic groups within 
the empire, such as the Armenians around Troy, who then sought status 
through rebellion and alliance with the Latins. In 1205, this led to their 
massacre by Theodore 1 Laskaris.^^ John 111 Vatatzes and Theodore 11 Laskaris 
both enforced the conversion of Jews in Nicaea.^ This attempt by the Nicaeans 
to restrict Byzantine legitimacy has been seen as an attempt to give themselves, 
and by implication the Byzantine empire, a Greek identity which could not be 
claimed by any of its other rivals. This policy seems to have begun as a way to 
give the Nicaeans a weapon against their Latin rivals in Constantinople, who 
from the 1240s at least, proclaimed a government free from any Greek taint.^ 
However, it was expanded to be used against the empire's Greek rivals in 
Epiros/Thessaloniki and Trebizond. Epiros/Thessaloniki could be written out of 
the Hellenic polity because it lay beyond the Pindos mountains, which George 
Akropolites defined as the border of 'our Hellenic land'; and Trebizond could 
be excluded because of its largely non-Greek population.'^ An economic policy 
of self-sufficiency was also used to similar ends. The sumptuary laws of John 
in, which were primarily designed to protect domestic cloth production from 
western and Muslim imports, also served to help define the state and give it a 
sense of identity and independence.'*^ 

The justification of imperial power that emerges from Nicaea in the period 
of exile is one that was sophisticated but in flux. Its mixture of revivals of 
traditions and innovation, and the ways in which it subtly changed direction 
in order to suit changing political conditions demonstrate the care with which 
the image of power was cultivated. 

We have less evidence for the imperial identity that was constructed in 
Epiros/Thessaloniki.*® As has already been seen, the policy of the union of the 
eastern and western churches that was pursued in Nicaea allowed Theodore 
Komnenos Doukas and his successors to use the defence of Orthodoxy as a 
central feature of their argument for imperial legitimacy. It enabled them to 
promote themselves as the true defenders of the faith and so attract dis¬ 
affected members of the Nicaean court. It also encouraged them to promote 
the independence of the church in their territory as a way of demonstrating 
their preservation of Orthodoxy. Theodore sought to deny the right of the 
patriarch to nominate bishops in his territory.** 

In general, it seems that the imperial identity of Epiros/Thessaloniki was 
largely determined in opposition to that established in Nicaea. This is perhaps 
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unsurprising given that by the time that Theodore was crowned as emperor in 
1225, Nicaea had already had eighteen years in which to develop its own 
ideology. The new emperors were always fighting to catch up with the aura of 
authority that the Nicaean emperors were able to exude. The result is that what 
little we know appears to be a defensive strategy, responding to what emerged 
elsewhere, rather than the result of any internal, coherent ideology. The 
evidence of coins and seals suggests that the emperors of Epiros/Thessaloniki 
attempted to promote their imperial credentials through a rhetoric of 
continuity, echoing Nicaea, although with less regard for the credibility of 
their claims.®” Manuel Komnenos Doukas (1230-37), the weakest of the three 
Thessalonikan emperors, even commissioned coins showing himself with St 
Constantine, a comparison he could never live up to.®* The only major 
innovation that we know about is the exploitation of the power of the local cult 
of St Demetrios in Thessaloniki, one of the most popular and venerated saints 
in the Byzantine world. Demetrios frequently appears on the coins and seals of 
the rulers of Thessaloniki.®^ The saint was also invoked in arguments about the 
legitimacy of imperial coronation in the city.®® In general, Theodore, Manuel 
and John do not seem to have had the time or desire to produce an ideology 
with the subtlety and nuances of that in Nicaea. Presumably from 1225 to 1230, 
John relied on force of arms and the imminent recapture of Constantinople to 
support his case; and thereafter the claim was largely redundant. 

Although John Komnenos Doukas was forced to renounce his imperial title 
in 1242, the territory of Epiros remained largely independent of Nicaea (and 
then Constantinople), and its rulers seem to have taken over aspects of the 
imperial claim. Later despots were to adopt some of the trappings of imperial 
power and display at their capital at Arta, with the use of expensive imperial 
dress and mosaic.®^ They had briefly tried to go one step further, and the seal 
on a chrysobuH from Vatopedi in 1247 records that Michael n of Epiros (1231- 
71) used the full imperial titles.®® No other evidence supports this claim and 
this indicates the haphazard nature of the Epirote imperium. 

The empire of Trebizond provides evidence of an alternative definition of 
Byzantium and Byzantine imperial power. This can be used to supplement 
those produced in Nicaea and Epiros/Thessaloniki, and to broaden argu¬ 
ments about the development of the ideal of Byzantium during the years of 
exile. This alternative definition is available by approaching the subject both 
from a different perspective and by using different evidence. The rival model 
of empire that was produced by the emperors of Trebizond was no less valid 
than that proclaimed in Nicaea, and by stud 5 ting it now it is possible to 
examine the different pressures and tensions which underlay the con¬ 
struction of identity across the Byzantine world. Although Trebizond was cut 
off from Constantinople geographically, the model of imperial authority that 
was constructed by its emperors enabled it to act more influentially than its 
weak political position might at first sight lead one to believe. However, this 
study is more concerned with the emperors of Trebizond's perceptions of 
their power and their imperial pretensions than with the realities of their 
political position. 




View of Hagia Sophia at Trebizond from the south. The dominance of the south porch is very striking 









II Distant view of Hagia Sophia from the east, as in 1963, when the church was still surrounded 
by tobacco fields. The raised position of the site is clear. The Black Sea lies immediately to the 
right of this picture 



III General view of the interior of Hagia Sophia, east, looking towards the apse 






IV The dome of Hagia Sophia. The zones of painting are visible, from the evangelists with 
accompanying Christological scenes in the pendentives, to the apostles and prophets in the drum, the 
host of worshipping angels above, and finally Christ Pantokrator (now almost lost) at the summit 









V Hagia Sophia, north-east pendentive; St Matthew, the angel and the Crucifixion 



VI Hagia Sophia, south-east pendentive; St Mark, the eagle and the Anastasis 





VII Hagia Sophia, north-west pendentive; St Luke and, the bull and the Nativity 



VIII Hagia Sophia, south-west pendentive: St John, the lion and the Baptism 




IX Hagia Sophia, north wall of bema; the Incredulity of Thomas (above) and Christ's appearance to the apostles by the Lake of Tiberias (below) 



Hagia Sophia, south wall of bema: Christ's Mission to the Apostles. The right hand comer of the lower border is just visible 











XI Hagia Sophia, vault of the apse: the Ascension. After the Pentecost, this is the largest scene in the church 








Xrn Mother of God and Christ child between archangels in conch of apse at 1 lagia Sophia 






XIV Medallions of Christ Emmanuel and his ancestors (?) on triumphal arch in front of apse at 
Hagia Sophia. On the vault above, a small fragment of the mandorla around the hetoimasia in the 
Pentecost is visible 



XV The Last Supper in the vault of the west arm of the naos at Hagia Sophia 










XVI The Proclamation of the Word of God. The Apocalypse Vault in the central bay of the narthex 
at Hagia Sophia 











XVIIl The feeding of the 5000, from the east wall of the north bay of the narthex at Hagia Sophia 






















XX The Mission to the Apostles on the west wall of the north porch at Hagia Sophia. The upper zone shows four apostles 
preaching, the lower zone eight apostles baptising the peoples of the world 
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This evidence for a new definition of Byzantium comes from sources that 
have largely been ignored by conventional historians: the material remains of 
the empire of Trebizond, and in particular the design and decoration of its 
churches. The art of Trebizond can provide important evidence for the 
maintenance of an alternative Byzantine ideal of power and identity through 
the years of exile. The result of this is a reassessment of Byzantine art and 
culture in this period that shows the divergent nature of ideas of identity and 
power in the thirteenth century as different factors influenced the develop¬ 
ment of the rival states. The art of Trebizond can provide a new, broader 
definition of Byzantium. It should be remembered that the Trapezuntine 
definition of Byzantine identity proved to be exceptionally successful, and 
enabled the pocket empire to outlive its rival in Constantinople until 1461. 

One of the great problems with studying the years of exile that historians 
have faced is the lack of contemporary sources from outside Nicaea. The few 
histories that do survive force us to look through Nicaean eyes and vividly 
demonstrate that history is written by the victors. No thirteenth-century 
history survives from either Trebizond or Epiros/Thessaloniki.®® The main 
sources about the thirteenth century in Trebizond, the chronicle of Michael 
Panaretos and Joseph Lazaropoulos's account of the miracles of St Eugenios, 
were both written over a century later.®^ However, when we turn to material 
remains the situation is reversed. Few buildings survive that can be 
connected with the rival empires of Epiros/Thessaloiuki or Nicaea. For 
Nicaea, apart from the Laskarid fortifications, only a few scattered, minor 
churches and the empty shell of the imperial palace at Nymphaion still stand, 
although two larger foundations, the monastery of St Antony in Nicaea and 
the imperial funerary monastery at SosEindra are known from documentary 
sources.^® Wall paintings may have been commissioned, but all are now 
lost.®^ Manuscripts do survive from the thirteenth century, some of which 
may have originated in Nicaea,®® and the city certainly had a lively intellec¬ 
tual climate and active collectors of books, notably Nikephoros Blemmydes.®* 
However, manuscripts do not share the ideology of display that is implicit in 
monumental art. 

For EpirosATiessaloniki there are more survivals, but almost all are 
associated with the later Despotate rather than the period of empire. In 
Thessaloniki, only a few repairs to the city wall now remain from the period 
of the empire, and the circumstances of its emperors suggests that they would 
have had little time or money to devote to non-defence work.®^ The mid- 
thirteenth-century churches in Arta do not seem to show an interest in 
displaying imperial power; they are very small, even the mausoleum church 
of Michael El is only just over 10m square.®® Only the mosaics in the 
Paregoritissa at Arta demonstrate a later response to the need to display 
wealth, magnificence and power.®* 

It is therefore difficult to reconstruct the ways in which the attributes of 
empire and the magnificence of imperial power were proclaimed in these two 
states. For Trebizond, however, we are much more fortunate. Three of the 
major churches of the city survive, its cathedral of the Panagia 
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Chrysokephalos, the church of the major cult saint of Trebizond, St Eugenios 
(although both of these churches were partially remodelled in the fourteenth 
century, and still hide much beneath their modem Turkish whitewash), and 
Manuel Ts church of Hagia Sophia. Fragments of the great palace in the 
citadel between the ravines also survive. These free us from the literary 
construction of Byzantium produced in Nicaea, and allow us to see how 
empire was proclaimed by one of the rival empires. In addition the coins of 
Manuel I Grand Komnenos and a reliquary of the True Cross that he 
commissioned provide further evidence from his reign. This book brings 
together all the known material evidence associated with Manuel I and the 
early empire. 

This book primarily uses visual evidence as its source. Material remains are 
no less historical document than texts, but they are far less exploited. In the 
Byzantine world visual culture was a central component of society. It is well 
known that the public presentation of power through art, architecture, 
ceremonial and ritual was a fundamental aspect of imperial government.®® To 
ignore the physical manifestations of Byzantine power is to neglect essential 
evidence. Hagia Sophia and the other buildings and objects examined in this 
book were created by imperial will, and provided a public display of imperial 
power. These were the major imperial commissions of the empire of 
Trebizond, concerned with the core activities of the state: the coronations and 
funerals of emperors, the housing of the imperial court and government, and 
the celebration of the liturgy. Buildings framed the emperor: they provided 
the settings and props for imperial rituals and ceremonials, they articulated 
the display of power in concrete form both to the empire's subjects and to its 
foreign visitors, and they provided a permanent record of imperial ambition 
and desire. At the same time, imagery on coins allowed imperial claims to be 
projected further afield. Public works embodied and expressed the political, 
ideological, theological and cultural concerns of the emperors of Trebizond 
through every aspect of their design. The architectural design and location of 
buildings, the choice of materials, the incorporation of spolia, the selection of 
non-figurative decoration, as well as the choice and juxtaposition of 
inscriptions and figurative imagery all act as signifiers of identity. 



Chapter 1 


Hagia Sophia and its contexts 


The church of Hagia Sophia stands on an isolated spur of rock just above the 
Black Sea some two kilometres to the west of the citadel of Trebizond, the 
heart of the medieval city (Fig. 2). The church is now engulfed by a suburb of 
the dty, enclosed by high-rise buildings and cut off from the sea by the 
coastal highway, but originally it stood on the edge of the water, well outside 
the medieval city. Photographs taken before it was surrounded by housing 
show the magnificent location of the church and how it dominated the fields 
around (plate II). It was a striking statement to mark the western approach to 
the imperial dty of the Grand Konmenoi. 

Every aspect of the external design and decoration of the church is unusual 
and stands outside the norms of Byzantine art and architecture. It is built of 
ashlar and its external form is dominated by three huge porches which 
precede the south, north, and west entrances to the church (plate I). The 
surface of the church is decorated with a range of sculptures and reliefs, 
including geometric and floral interlace plaques, and a long frieze depicting 
the story of the creation and fall of Man on the south porch, none of which 
find easy parallels in Byzantine art. Inside the church, extensive sections of 
the original wall paintings survive, but some aspects of the iconography are 
unique to this site. It has long been recognised that the unusual architectural 
form of the church, its diverse range of figural and decorative sculpture and 
wall paintings and their apparently eclectic combination, defy any simple 
categorisation; the 1968 publication of the church linked these various 
elements with Georgian, Armenian, Seljuq, Syrian as well as with Byzantine 
models and influences. The presence in one building of elements, motifs and 
styles associated with Constantinople, the Caucasus, and Anatolia, drawn 
from both Christian and Islamic artistic traditions, demands explanation. 
Tr)dng to locate Trebizond within a notional mainstream of Byzantine art, 
Cyril Mango concluded that: 'The frescoes at St. Sophia are purely Byzantine; 
the architecture contaminated; the sculpture entirely alien'.^ The image of the 
church that emerges from these accounts is of an essentially confused and 
eclectic building with mutually incompatible elements, which has little 
underlying rationale and the appearance of which was determined as much 
by accident as by design. 
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In this book, the ways in which both Talbot Rice and Mango characterised 
the church are challenged. Their interests in the extent of regional influence 
on the church, and the varying resilience of Byzantine style in the different 
arts of painting, sculpture and architecture remain a major concern, but 
different interpretations are offered. Rather than see the divergent nature of 
the many influences in purely artistic terms, I use them as evidence of the 
development of the empire of Trebizond under Manuel I Grand Komnenos 
and its ideology. This chapter outlines the various regional and international 
contexts into which aU explanations and interpretations of the different 
elements of the church must be placed. With these contexts as a background, 
it is possible to establish a new and more nuanced gauge against which to 
judge the church. 

By the time that the building and decoration of Hagia Sophia were com¬ 
pleted, probably in the mid 1250s, the empire of Trebizond had undergone 
many changes since its foundation. Its status as independent state had been 
lost and regained on more than one occasion, and the ambitions of its 
emperors had altered accordingly. Over the decades between 1204 and 
C.1250, the political and social contexts of the empire of Trebizond shifted 
constantly; all had an impact on the makeup of the empire, its ideology, 
ambitions and potential. The various overlapping geopolitical and cultural 
contexts within which the creation and functions of Hagia Sophia were 
determined are essential to its understanding. I have chosen here to empha¬ 
sise questions about the cultural orientation of the empire of Trebizond and 
the relationship between political ambition and geopolitical reality, although I 
recognise that the selection of contexts necessarily limits the frames of 
interpretation that are applied to the church.^ 

Establishing a series of political and cultural contexts within which to 
examine the church and its decoration also raises questions about the 
relationship between art and political or cultural change. As an approach, 
such a structure contains within it an implicit presumption that the church is 
merely created in response to external forces. One of the key features of the 
church is the number of elements of its design and decoration that can be 
associated with the art of its neighbouring cultures, in addition to those that 
relate to elements within Byzantine and Constantinopolitan art. To what 
extent should we expect to see in the architecture and decoration of Hagia 
Sophia a reflection of the political realities of any particular time and to what 
extent is art an agent and creator of ideologies? 

This question must be examined on many levels. First, all evidence of 
artistic interchange requires a model for interpretation. This can best be 
expressed in terms of a dichotomy between imitation and appropriation; does 
evidence of imitation of architectural forms, sculptural motifs or iconography 
and painting styles tell us about the influences that were brought to bear on 
the empire or about the ways in which its emperors appropriated what they 
found around them? Either approach makes assxunptions about conscious 
decisions made by artists and patrons. The idea of influence, prevalent in 
Talbot Rice's interpretation of the church, establishes a model of passivity and 
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inferiority, in which ideas and motifs are consumed either with little thought 
about or with little control over their appearance. Through this interpretative 
model, the decoration of Hagia Sophia emerges as just the imprint of the 
serial subjugations to which the empire was subjected. The alternative model, 
that of ideas being appropriated by artists and patrons, suggests a more self- 
conscious and carefully determined desire to bring diverse elements together 
to create a new vision of power or piety in Trebizond.® As each element of the 
church is studied in the following chapters, the evidence in favour of each 
view can be assessed. 

The model of appropriation, however, stiU implies an intentionalist reading 
of the chiu-ch: it sees the agglomeration of forms as the specific result of 
predetermined aims. Undoubtedly some elements of the church must have 
been carefully thought through and self-consciously fashioned. This is 
certainly the case with the donor portrait of Manuel I Grand Komnenos, the 
most explicit projection of power in the church, which is examined in chapter 
8; but it may also be true of aspects of the architecture and decoration. It is 
harder to accept that all elements in the church were subject to the same level 
of scrutiny or programmatic order. Many of the minor, decorative elements in 
the church, such as the p 2 unted borders between scenes, mouldings or some 
of the sculptural roundels, must have been determined by less deliberative 
processes, which are not adequately described by the paradigms of passive 
influence or more active appropriation. The form and appearance of these 
features can be ascribed to the requirements of functionality and necessity, 
and can be seen as responses to unavoidable limitations. Restrictions on the 
availability of materials and craftsmen and on access to knowledge of artistic 
developments elsewhere, and demands imposed by location and climate also 
play their part in the organisation and appearance of the church, as does the 
degree of freedom granted to artists to execute elements outside direct 
patronal control. Whilst none of these aspects, which lie outside the normal 
'programmatic' elements, can be used to build up a picture of a conscious 
expression of imperial ideology, they are nevertheless valuable evidence for 
perceptions of empire within Trebizond and the ways in which it adapted to 
local circumstances. They provide implicit evidence about the backgrounds 
and expectations of the artists involved in the church and consequently of the 
audience that they considered themselves to be addressing. Such a picture 
cannot be built up by seeking to locate the exact 'source' of any motif, or by 
identif 5 dng the geographic, ethnic or religious origins of the anonymous 
artists involved, and using these to quantify the impact of the cultures that 
impinged on Trebizond. The portability and circulation of ideas and the level 
of interchange are more important than their classification.^ Rather, they can 
be used to build up a picture of the nature of the empire, its cultural 
orientation and homogeneity, and its frames of reference by exploring the 
range of motifs and their cultural associations. 

Questions about imperial and cultural identity, then, are built up through 
the layering of two different forms of evidence, explicit records of conscious 
ideology and implicit evidence of non-programmatic production. By placing 
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these in the various geopolitical and cultural contexts that enveloped the 
empire of Trebizond, it is possible to see the extent to which the imperial 
buildings reflect existing political realities and the degree to which they 
actively create and encapsulate a new ideology of empire. It is important to 
consider not just questions of what ideas and ideologies are built into the 
church and its decoration, but how those ideas were determined, and by 
whom. 

Consideration of contexts provides a framework for an analysis of the 
relationship between patron, artists and audiences. Paramount in this is a 
consideration of the role of the monument as an encapsulation of social 
memory.^ This moves discussion away from the church as a simple vehicle of 
imperial propaganda to a more complex and dynamic negotiation between 
competing ideas and audiences about the nature of power and piety in 
Trebizond in this period. The church can be interpreted as a collective 
embodiment of ideas about empire in which the design of the church is seen 
not as a scheme imposed from above by patron or designer, but rather as a 
project which seeks to match wider expectations of empire. This approach 
suits the diverse nature of the decoration of the church, and allows non-self- 
consdous elements to be fully exploited as evidence of the external pressures 
that were brought to bear on imperial aspirations. 

This requires us to challenge the normal, simple models of patronal control 
and influence, in which, in the case of medieval art, the patron takes over 
from the [anon 5 rmous] artist as the creator of the work, whose intentions can 
be used to explain the monument. It is important to question the degree of 
imperial control over the design of Hagia Sophia. The combination of expUdt 
and implicit forms of evidence reveals as much about non-imperial 
expectations as about centralised propaganda. The self-consciously fashioned 
elements clearly present an offidal view of the emperor and his vision of 
empire. The less formal elements portray a more complicated picture, in 
which the visual languages employed by artists can be seen to represent non¬ 
imperial perceptions of how power and piety should be represented. The 
concept of empire expressed in these elements is one that possibly 
constrained and directed the ways in which Manuel I ultimately had to 
portray his power. According to this model, the church can be seen as much 
as a manifestation of the long history of Pontic independence and local 
autonomy as of Manuel's own imperial daims. It can be argued that the 
Grand Komnenoi were accepted as emperors in Trebizond and survived in 
power because their presence acted to legitimise existing local autonomous 
power structures. Manuel provided a fig-leaf of Byzantine imperialism to 
cover this regional independence, but the presentation of his rule had to 
adapt to accommodate it. Hagia Sophia provides the evidence of the results of 
this negotiation. 

The imperial ideology that can be read into the church cannot exist in 
isolation, whether from the craftsmen that built Hagia Sophia, the people that 
proclaimed it, or from those that viewed it. The degree to which local factors, 
including the ethnicity of artists and subjects, and the local traditions for the 
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depiction and expression of power, helped to determine the appearance of 
Hagja Sophia is central to our understanding of it. The weight given to the 
various overlapping audiences of the church - the emperor and court, the 
clergy, the citizens of Trebizond, Manuel's other subjects outside his capital, 
as weU as its different foreign audiences, whether diplomats or traders, 
Christians or Muslims - must also be taken into consideration. This has an 
effect on the ways in which the various elements of the church are 
interpreted. Emphasis placed on those aspects of the church that are usually 
ascribed to Constantinople or the mainstream of Byzantine culture, notably 
the wall paintings, must be balanced against evidence about who had the 
knowledge to produce them, and who, in thirteenth-century Trebizond, 
would have understood or recognised them. In contrast, emphasis placed on 
elements of local origin must be considered against Manuel's imperial 
proclamations. 

In order to study all these questions, the succeeding chapters look at 
different aspects of the church: its architecture, its role in the city of 
Trebizond, its sculptural decoration and its wall paintings. This chapter 
outlines the principal contexts within which aU these are set. 


Trebizond and Constantinople 

Manuel's self-proclaimed title in his donor portrait in the church, 'faithful 
emperor and autocrat of the Romans' establishes the prime context for the 
analysis of Hagia Sophia; Constantinople, and the revival of the Byzantine 
empire. One of the premises of this book is that the emperors of Trebizond 
sought to display themselves as Byzantine emperors, and that aU the art and 
buildings in the city served to help achieve this. The issue that remains is the 
way in which they perceived that such an ideology of Byzantine imperial 
power should be manifested in Trebizond. 

The early history of the empire suggests that the relationship of Trebizond 
and its emperors to Constantinople was an ambivalent one. The creation of 
an empire in Trebizond was a haphazard, evolutionary affair.® When Alexios 
I Grand Komnenos and his brother David, the grandsons of emperor 
Androiukos I Komnenos (1183-85), first arrived in the dty in April 1204, 
imperial designs were unlikely. They came to Trebizond from the east, from 
Georgia, where they had been brought up at the court of its formidable ruler, 
queen Tamar (1184^1210).^ The Life of Tamar, king of kings, the principal 
Georgian history of this period, records that the aim of their military 
expedition was not to establish an empire but to punish the emperor Alexios 
IV Angelos for his raid on a shipment of money from queen Tamar to the 
monasteries of the Black Moimtain and Mount Athos.® Indeed, Alexios, David 
and their Georgian troops set out before Constantinople had fallen to the 
Latins of the Fourth Crusade. Although the raid may have been trying to take 
advantage of the instability around Constantinople, it can only be understood 
in terms of Georgian adventurism: the presence of the Komnenoi brothers 
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exploited the historic links between their family and the regions of Pontos 
and Paphlagonia; they would have made good, locally-acceptable client 
rulers for the Bagratid rulers of Georgia.® In this way, it was an empire bom in 
the tit-for-tat of Caucasian border politics. This was radically different from its 
rival empire in Nicaea which was a direct transplantation of the court and 
bureaucracy from Constantinople, after the fall of the city in 1204. In 
Trebizond, empire had to be created from first principles. 

The fall of Constantinople coincided with the brothers' arrival in Trebizond 
and this changed their situation radically. Alexios found himself de facto 
emperor, and he established himself in Trebizond. He may not have styled 
himself emperor immediately, but he seems to have adopted the epithet 
megas [greaf/grand] to his surname to emphasise his descent from his 
grandfather Andronikos I Komnenos before 1212.^° He does not seem to have 
made any move on Constantinople itself, instead this was attempted by his 
brother David who, taking advantage of the chaos at the centre of the empire, 
pressed on towards the great city. He led an army as far as Pontic Herakleia 
and established himself as ruler of Paphlagonia, but once there further 
progress was stopped by Theodore Laskaris, emperor of Nicaea. Theodore 
gradually whittled away at David's lands, and in 1211 or 1212, captured him 
and exiled him as a prisoner monk at Vatopedi on Mount Athos, where he 
died.^^ As a claim to empire, David's expedition seems no more credible or 
authoritative than those of the various other adventurers who emerged after 
1204 .^^ 

Any ambitions that Alexios may have had to follow his brother towards 
Constantinople were ended by the capture of the Black Sea port of Sinope in 
1214 by the Seljuq sultan Izz al-Din Kay Kawus I (1211-20). This both cut off 
the land route between Trebizond and Constantinople; and resulted in the 
capture of Alexios, who was made prisoner of the sultan.^^ To free himself, 
Alexios was compelled to pay tribute to the sultan and accept him as 
overlord. It ended any realistic chance of the Grand Komnenoi regaining 
Constantinople, and reduced the empire to a vassal state. 

The early defeats, first of David and then Alexios, in the military battle for 
Constantinople seem to have acted as the spur for the start of a symbolic war 
to possess the city and all it stood for. It is from the period after 1214 that we 
see the first attempts to remodel Trebizond, to build new palaces and 
churches and to fit the city out as a suitable imperial centre, a new 
Constantinople. This began with Alexios's rebuilding of the cathedral of the 
Panagia Chiysokephalos as coronation church. At first sight this looks to be a 
piece of pseudo-imperial bombast, an attempt to disguise weakness behind a 
facade of hollow magnificence, as it in no way reflected Alexios's vassalship to 
the Seljuqs, but it may rather have been part of a wider-ranging change in 
imperial policy. The dear failure of force of arms required Alexios to remodel 
his claim to empire, and to base it around ceremony and solemnity. His 
successors, notably his son-in-law, Andronikos I Gidon (1222-35), who rebuilt 
and expanded the imperial palace between the ravines, and his grandson, 
Manuel I Grand Komnenos (1238-63), builder of Hagja Sophia, can be seen to 
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have continued these building campaigns. Through these concrete 
manifestations of power the imperial identity of the Grand Komnenoi began 
to emerge. 

It is clear that the relationship between Trebizond and Constantinople was 
characterised by absence. The Grand Komnenoi did not know 
Constantinople at first hand. The imperial buildings in Trebizond had, 
necessarily, to be developed if not in ignorance of those in Constantinople, at 
least without direct first-hand knowledge of them. The first emperor, Alexios, 
and his brother David, had both fled Constantinople as infants, in the 
aftermath of the killing of their grandfather, Andronikos I Komnenos, and the 
blinding of their father, the sebastokrator Manuel. No subsequent emperor 
returned to visit Constantinople before John II Grand Komnenos in 1282, at 
which time, according to George Pachymeres at least, he agreed to accept 
lesser titles and attributes.^^ The image of empire that is presented at 
Trebizond, then, is one reconstructed from secondary sources, filtered 
through intermediaries, and built on memories. It is the triumph of invention 
over intimate knowledge, and is coloured by local imagination of what an 
imperial city should be. It is for this reason that knowledge of the links 
between the empire and its immediate neighbours becomes of increasing 
importance when we turn to examine the church of Hagia Sophia, as does 
evidence about the origins of the artists and craftsmen involved in its con¬ 
struction. It was these contacts and these artists that determined the nature 
and accuracy of Manuel's imperial pretensions. 


Trebizond, Anatolia and the Caucasus 

The early history of Trebizond was closely tied to that of the kingdom of 
Georgia, the most powerful Christian state in eastern Anatolia. By 1204, 
queen Tamar of Georgia had expanded her proto-empire to include northern 
Armenia, held by the Armeno-Georgian MqargrdzeU family, and she 
additionally claimed the Saltuqid emirs of Erzurum and the Mengujekid 
sultans of Erzincan as vassals.^® The Life of Tamar, king of kings says simply that 
Tamar 'offered' Trebizond and the Pontos to Alexios;^® and no doubt she 
expected her proteges in Trebizond to assume a similarly subservient 
relationship. 

The question remains of how long such a relationship lasted. In the 1220s 
Georgia was still claiming Trebizond as a vassal, but there is no other 
evidence to support this.^^ EHplomatic ties between Georgia and Trebizond 
continued throughout the century, including the marriage of Manuel I Grand 
Komnenos to a Georgian princess, Rusudan. But this was matched by hostile 
contacts, including invasions of the eastern provinces of the empire, Lazica, 
by Davit VI Narin in 1241, and again in 1282.^® 

If Georgia was instrumental in the early history of the empire of Trebizond, 
and therefore one major audience for its expressions of independent power, 
it was soon overtaken by the Seljuq Sultanate of Rum in Anatolia, with its 
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capital at Konya/Tkonion. Izz al-Din Kay Kawus I's capture of Alexios in 1214 
gave the empire a new overlord, and required Alexios and his successors to 
pay their Seljuq lords an annual tribute of '10,000 dinars, 500 horses, 200 
cows, 10,000 sheep and 50 loads of precious gifts'.^® There is even evidence 
from the Arabic chronicle of Ibn al-Athir that Alexios had been paying tribute 
to the preceding Seljuq sultan, Ghiyath al-Din Kay Khusraw I, as early as 
1205/6.^ It is clear that some of the Seljuq cleiims over Trebizond competed 
with those of the Georgians. 

The period of Seljuq vassalship ended in 1223 after the defeat of an attack 
on the city by a Seljuq army led by a man known only as Melik?^ After his 
victory, Andronikos I Gidon was able to re-establish his independence. 
However, this did not last long and he slowly lost lands and fortresses to the 
Seljuq sultan, Ala al-Din Kay Qubadh I (1220-37).^ In 1230/31 he sought to re¬ 
establish his power by siding with the Khwarazmians of Central Asia, under 
their shah Jelal ad-Din, who invaded Anatolia and sought to take over the 
lands of the Seljuqs. The Khwarazmians were routed in a battle at Khlat, and 
once more Andronikos was forced to pay tribute to the Seljuqs, this time 200 
lances.^ It was only the arrival of the Mongols and the calamitous defeat of 
the army of the Seljuqs and their allies at the battle of Kosedag in 1243 that 
altered this relationship, as the Seljuqs struggled ever to recover their former 
power. As with their relationship with Georgia, the emperors of Trebizond 
sought marriages alliances and diplomatic ties v\dth the Seljuqs, and these 
were elided by their common mutual interest in trade.^ 

Talbot Rice argued that elements of the architecture and decoration of 
Hagia Sophia derived from both Georgian and Seljuq origins, and saw in this 
a political relationship between these states. They certainly indicate that 
contact between all these cultures continued in the 1250s. However, that need 
not reflect a hierarchical relationship between each state's rulers. The church 
allows us to study the cultural orientation of the empire of Trebizond, and to 
see the degree to which art, piety and power were developed in association 
with Caucasian and Anatolian cultures. The requirement for the emperors of 
Trebizond to look east as much as west in their diplomacy suggests a need for 
them to tailor their presentation of power as much around local perceptions 
of power as Constantinopolitan ones. This will be an important consideration 
when looking at the evidence of regional architectural and decorative 
elements in Hagia Sophia. 

Manuel's need to consider local audiences was reinforced by internal 
factors in the empire, notably the ethnicity of its inhabitants. Although the 
court at Trebizond was Greek, and the empire attracted Greek scholars in the 
early fourteenth century, such as the astronomers Gregory Chioniades and 
George Chrysokokkes, evidence suggests that this Greekness was confined to 
a core of the urban eHte.^ In its large eastern regions away from Trebizond, 
there were populations of Laz and Tzan, ethnic Caucasian groups.^® The 
surviving charters from the monastery of Vazelon, which lay to the south of 
Trebizond, include large numbers of these non-Greek names among the 
donors that they Ust.^^ The character of the empire was further changed by 
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the mass immigration of Armenians into Trebizond after the sack of Ani by 
the Mongol khan Chamarghan in 1239, and by Syriac groups from 
Mesopotamia. This again opened the empire to new possibilities in terms 
of trade and an alternative source of artists and craftsmen, but equally it 
presented yet another new audience - ethnically, culturally and religiously 
distinct - for the Grand Komnenoi to address. These demographic facts must 
have had an important impact on how the empire could be perceived both by 
its rulers and subjects. The art of Trebizond emerges as a negotiation not just 
between the ambitions and political realities of the Grand Komnenoi, but also 
between these different ethnic, cultural and religious groups. 


Trebizond, the Mongols and trade 

The most immediate context for the church of Hagja Sophia is the Mongol 
invasion of Anatolia. The battle of Kosedag in 1243 totally altered the social 
and political structures of Anatolia and the Caucasus.^® The hegemony 
enjoyed by the Seljuqs in Rum was destroyed, and the kingdom of the 
Bagratids in Georgia was split. This created a power vacuum in the region as 
authority was fragmented into many local fiefdoms. Manuel was able to 
exploit this as his territory was left largely untouched by the invaders in 
return for tribute taxes. Manuel, although still a vassal - now of the Mongols 
- was at least on a level footing with the rulers around him. In 1246 he 
travelled to the kuriltai [great meeting] of the new khan, Guyiik, at 
Karakorum, as the equal of the sultan of Rum, the two kings of Georgia, 
the sultan of Erzurum and the emir of Aleppo, where he received a yarligh 
[decree] confirming his rulership.^® This altered Manuel's position and his 
perception of it. It certainly gave him new opportunities, for the arrival of the 
Mongols also altered the trade routes across Asia, to Trebizond's benefit. 
There was a major shift in trade routes to the north, away from Baghdad and 
Syria, towards Tabriz and Trebizond, which now flourished as the 
easternmost port the caravans could reach.®® This encouraged the 
establishment of Venetian and Genoese trading stations in the dty.®* The 
income from this increased trade was almost certainly supplemented by the 
exploitation of silver mines around Argyria and Bayburt.®^ The results of 
Manuel's wealth can be seen not only in the magnificence of Hagja Sophia, 
but also in the quantity of silver coins that was produced in his reign. 
Manuel's coins gained international significance and were to be copied as the 
standard currency in Georgia for many years to come: the kyrmanueli.^^ This 
wealth seems to have allowed Manuel to expand and improve his army, 
which in turn allowed him to revive the imperial ambitions of the Grand 
Komnenoi, perhaps even raising his sights as high as Constantinople. Manuel 
sought to establish himself on the international stage, proposing a marriage 
alliance with Louis IX of France.®^ In 1253, the Trapezuntine army recaptured 
Sinope, the first key city in any western expansion, suggesting that once 
again, the emperors of Trebizond were beginning to turn their eyes to the 
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recapture of Constantinople.®® The change in circumstances in Trebizond is 
apparent in the brief account of Manuel's reign in Panaretos' chronicle, in 
which the emperor is called the 'expert general' and 'most prosperous 
ruler'.®® 

This suggests a grander stage setting for Hagia Sophia than the local 
contexts of Anatolia and the Caucasus. It places Trebizond back on the wider 
international stage, a matter that can be explored through the wall paintings 
in the church, which are often ascribed to Constantinopolitan artists. 
However, behind this fagade of confidence and westward ambition, there 
is evidence that the Mongol invasions in fact rooted Trebizond ever more 
deeply in the near eastern world. The trade that enriched Manuel and his 
empire forced him to comply with local needs. In the early fourteenth 
century the merchant Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, working for the 
Florentine merchant firm of Bardi, recorded that 'II peso e la misura di 
Torisi [Tabriz] e tutt'uno con queUo di Trabisonda'.®^ The same seems to have 
been true of Trebizond's coins, and hoards of Trapezuntine coins have been 
found in Tabriz.®® While Manuel may have looked west, his empire looked 
ever more firmly to the east. 


Trebizond and historiography 

The final context in which to consider Hagia Sophia and the empire of 
Trebizond is that established for it by its contemporaries. One of the major 
factors to emerge from any attempt to write the early history of the empire of 
Trebizond is the paucity of sources for the thirteenth century. It is this lack of 
references that is one of the main arguments for the irrelevance of the empire 
to Byzantine (or indeed any) history. However, in the case of Trebizond the 
silence of the sources is an issue which itself needs to be investigated. Qearly, 
the loss of internal documents from Trebizond itself is a major factor, but the 
ways in which the empire is portrayed in other Greek sources provides 
further evidence about the status of Trebizond in the thirteenth century. 

The origins of the dismissive accoimts of the empire of Trebizond, which so 
influenced George Finlay, are to be found in the primary sources for the Greek 
world of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is in these that we first find 
a picture of a minor kingdom with excessive pretensions: a state that is 
effectively a local apparition of no international significance, and a society 
ruled by ineffectual and deficient rulers. Indeed, in the Greek sources, 
Trebizond barely emerges in the torrent of events that lead up to and beyond 
the recapture of Constantinople. Superficially, the empire appears as an 
outsider, caught up in its own affairs and turned in on its own regional politics. 
However, as Jacob FaUmerayer, the first historian of the empire, noted in 1827, 
these chronicles were written in Nicaea or Constantinople by the rivals of 
Trebizond, and by the ultimate victors in the race for the imperial throne.®^ 

The Byzantine chroniclers of this period had no need or interest in 
recording activities so far to the east of the court in which they were based. 
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Rather, their incentive, if not their political instruction, was to marginalise the 
empire, to demonstrate its insignificance and its irrelevance, and to prove that 
it could never have a credible claim to the many imperial titles and attributes 
that its emperors gave themselves. Other possible sources of information, the 
Syriac and Persian histories of Bar Hebraeus or Ibh Bibi, or the Georgian 
chronicles of the Bagratid d)masty, also direct their attention elsewhere and 
serve their own political masters. Trapezuntine historians have not helped 
the cause of their own empire. No chronicle written in Trebizond in the 
thirteenth century survives, and the principal history of the empire, that of 
Michael Panaretos, has to look back from the second half of the fourteenth 
century. Panaretos's writing is laconic to the point of obtuseness, and only 
provides curt and selective accounts of the early rulers of the empire: indeed 
the years 1204 to 1282 take up just 57 lines. 

The history that has been recorded, then, is that of the victors and the 
rivals. The tone is set by Niketas Choniates who, writing in about 1210, 
provides the earliest record of events in Trebizond. He notes only that Alexios 
I Grand Komnenos established himself in Trebizond and then disappeared: 
'his name was invoked but he was never seen'.^ He goes on to compare 
Alexios to Hylas, the mysterious companion of Jason and the Argonauts who 
disappeared without trace en route to Colchis. This learned allusion provided 
a model that other ivriters were to follow. George Akropolites, the major 
writer of the later thirteenth century, also minimises the existence of a rival 
empire in Trebizond. How better to marginalise the empire than simply by 
ignoring it? Both he and Choniates are more interested in the Paphlagonian 
adventure of David Komnenos than with events in Trebizond itself. 
However, the few references to Trebizond in the chronicles, as well as the 
omissions, can be deconstructed to give some impression of the ways in 
which the emperors of Trebizond could exert their power and prestige. 

At one level, there is a simple correspondence between the threat offered 
by the Grand Komnenoi and the way they are recorded by the writers and 
encomiasts of Nicaea. It is in the years before 1212, when the Grand 
Komnenoi presented a credible military threat to Theodore Laskaris, the 
emperor in Nicaea, that their power was dismissed most vehemently. Niketas 
Choniates, in his Panegyric of Theodore I Laskaris, (perhaps unsurprisingly) 
calls the founders of the empire, Alexios and his brother David, the 'lads of 
the Pontos', effeminately 'nurtured in the shade'This, the one real 
comment on their rule, seeks to define the Grand Komnenoi as being the 
antitheses of good rulers, lacking birth, nobility, strength, openness and 
straightforwardness.'^ At the same time, in other orations, Theodore 
Laskaris's own much flimsier links to the Komnenian d)masty are paraded 
throughout the text and he is also compared to Alexander, Achilles and 
David.^® 

In other early Palaiologan chronicles, the rulers of Trebizond are similarly 
disparaged, but in ways that are more insidious. Firstly, they are very rarely 
described as emperors; instead they are called merely rulers, princes or 
tyrants.^ George Akropolites calls Alexios the ruler of Trebizond;*^ for 
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Nikephoros Gregoras he was ruler of Colchis;^ and for George Pachymeres, 
the prince of the Laz.^^ By the end of this process in Palaiologan historio¬ 
graphy, Trebizond was neither an empire nor even a Greek state at aU. 

The ways in which the rulers of Trebizond are demeaned in these texts 
suggests that one of greatest problem that their rivals faced was how to 
counteract the allure of their name: Komnenos. As descendants of the 
Byzantine emperor Andronikos I Komnenos, the Grand Komnenoi came 
from the most prestigious imperial family of the age, which had ruled the 
empire for more than a century. The family retained a residue of popular 
support in Constantinople and the Pontos, and in the 1210s, writers like 
Niketas Choniates were already looking back on the reigns of the early 
Komnenian emperors as a lost golden age. Their name also gave the Grand 
Komnenoi their strongest claim to the throne after its loss to the forces of the 
Fourth Crusade in 1204. Both the rulers of Epiros/Thessaloniki and Nicaea 
made great play of their descent from ruling families, the former c allin g 
themselves the Komnenos-Doukas, and Michael Vin revelling in the 
quadruple surname Komnenos Angelos Doukas Palaiologos.^® This could 
not match the impeccable family credentials of the Grand Komnenoi, and 
what few records survive that were produced by them make it clear that they 
played this card for aU it was worth, notably the addition of the epithet megas 
by 1212. David Grand Komnenos also emphasised the imperial colour of 
pruple in his seals and inscriptions, continually proclaiming his imperial 
ancestry: he calls himself 7top(pt)popi,d(TTOt) 'purple-sprung' and 
Pacnl.e'y'ydvot) 'grandson of an emperor' on seals,^® and jtopcpupavGi^? 'bloom 
of the purple' on an inscription on the walls of his city of Herakleia.®° No 
opportunity was lost to remind everyone who the legitimate heirs to 
Constantinople were. 

It was this link of direct descent from the imperial purple, a claim their 
rivals could not so easily make, that made the Grand Komnenoi a force to be 
feared, and one that needed to be neutralised as effectively as possible. When 
we turn to the appearance of the Grand Komnenoi in Byzantine chronicles, 
the manner of their depiction is immediately apparent. Little mention is made 
of their parentage or iQustrious family: imperial connections are expunged. 
There is a clear sensitivity to the imperial terminology adopted by the Grand 
Komnenoi themselves. While ignored as a political force after 1214 and 
sidelined in chronicles, the self-proclamation of the rulers of Trebizond as 
'pious Emperor and Autocrat of the Romans' still threatened the parvenu 
rulers of Nicaea and then Constantinople.®^ Michael Vin Palaiologos sent 
repeated embassies to Trebizond in the early 1280s to persuade John n Grand 
Komnenos - 'that arrogant barbarian' - to abandon the imperial purple and 
titles and accept the lesser position of despot of Trebizond, with the lure of a 
marriage alliance to the new emperor's third daughter, but it took two years 
to persuade him.®^ 

Seen against the background of the Nicaeans' increasing use of Hellenism 
to define their polity against that of their neighbours and rivals, the tone of 
these attacks becomes clear.®® The rulers of Trebizond (as well as the Latins of 
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Constantinople and the Greeks of Epiros) were being explicitly excluded from 
the new definition of Byzantium. By recasting them as rulers of the foreign 
they could be marginalised; their Hellenism was taken from them, and with it 
their justification for power. The Greek culture of Trebizond, already 
sidelined by distance from Constantinople, was now beyond the cultural 
boundary of Theodore 1 Laskaris's Greek oikumene. The Greek scholars who 
worked in Trebizond are effectively excluded and downgraded by the 
removal of the city into the alien realm of Caucasian civilisation, with all the 
connotations of otherness that that held for Byzantines. Colchis, of course, 
was the Isind beyond the edge of the known world to which Jason led the 
Argonauts in his search for the legendary Golden Fleece. At an earlier period 
in his History Niketas Choniates had used Lazica as an alienating device to 
insult Andrordkos I Komnenos.®^ The conflicting aspects of the decoration of 
Hagia Sophia, with its inspirations in Seljuq, Georgian and Armenian art, as 
well as Byzantine must be seen against this background. 

It was only later, when writers such as Laonikos Chalkokondyles looked 
back on the loss of all the Greek empires in the 1480s, that the position of 
Trebizond was reversed and the Greekness of the empire emerged again:' 
since then they have been reigning there up to our time, being Greeks by 
origin and preserving Greek customs as well as the Greek tongue'.^® By then 
it was too late. 



Chapter 2 


Hagia Sophia: architecture and the construction of identity 


The church of Hagia Sophia was originally at the centre of a monastic 
complex, of which nothing now survives. A photograph by Gabriel Millet of 
1893 records the existence of a vaulted, two-storey gatehouse at the south¬ 
west comer of the site.^ It must have been one of many structures that made 
up a walled compound around the church, as Finlay noted on his visit in 1850 
how well fortified the site was.^ All are now lost. Being so far from the walls of 
the city itself, Hagia Sophia required a high level of protection from the Seljuq 
and Georgian raids to which Trebizond was subject throughout the thir¬ 
teenth century. The combination of the outcrop of rock on which the church 
stands and man-made fortifications would have provided this. The signifi¬ 
cance of the location of the church is examined in the following chapter. 

Within the walled compound, Hagia Sophia was much the largest and 
most imposing building (Fig. 3).^ Indeed, it is one of the largest constructions 
in the Byzantine world in this period. Including the porches, which are so 
integral to the external appearance of the church (and which are discussed 
below), Hagia Sophia measures 35 x 27 m (31 x 14 m for the naos and narthex 
alone). The height to the top of the dome is some 18.5 m. This makes Hagia 
Sophia much larger than most comparable Byzantine and Caucasian 
monuments of the period. No churches on a similar scale seem to have been 
built by the emperors of Nicaea.'* Equally, the churches built elsewhere in the 
Orthodox world at this time by those states with imperial pretensions are aU 
also appreciably smaller. Royal foundations, such as Qintsvisi and Pitareti in 
Georgia,® or Studenica and Sopocani in Serbia,® cannot match Hagia Sophia 
in size. Even the church of the Forty Meulyrs in Tmovo, which was explicitly 
built to celebrate Bulgarian ascendancy after Ivan II Aseris victory over 
Theodore Konuienos Doukas at Klokotnitsa in 1230, is considerably smaller.^ 
Instead, Hagia Sophia is on a par with the greatest imperial commissions of 
the twelfth century in Constantinople, such as John II Komnenos's 
Pantokrator monastery.® For the thirteenth century, the only comparisons 
in terms of scale are to be found in other buildings in Trebizond. The Panagia 
Chrysokephalos, the cathedral of the city, which was rebuilt by emperor 
Alexios I Grand Komnenos, is also over 35 m long (excluding the exonarthex, 
which is probably a later addition) (Fig. 4). The other major church in the city. 
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3 Trebizond, 
Hagia Sophia. 
General view 
from the south¬ 
east 


which was dedicated to St Eugenios, the city's patron saint and spiritual 
defender, was also rebuilt in the thirteenth century, and measures 28.5 x 19 m 
(Fig. 5). Building on such a scale provides some evidence of the importance of 
public building to the Grand Komnenoi. 


Exterior 


The exterior of the church confounds any expectations that Manuel merely 
sought to produce a facsimile of Constantinople in exile. Its form is unlike 
anything produced in the great city in the twelfth century, or in Nicaea or 
Epiros in the thirteenth. The overall appearance of the church is determined 
by a combination of elements that are unique to thLs site. The church is raised 
more than a metre off the ground on a podium, which extends out beyond 
the church on three sides. Porches, each nearly the height of the main body of 
the church, project far out from the north, west, and south entrances to the 
naos (Figs 6 and 7). These substantially alter the external dimensions and 
shape of the church. The profile of the church is also affected by its low, 
conical dome, and the east end culminates in a pentagonal main apse, flanked 
by semi-circular side apses (Fig. 8). These features all disguise the interior of 
the church, which conforms to traditional Byzantine ecclesiastical design 
much more closely. The naos is a cross-in-square design, with the dome 
supported on four magnificent columns of Proconnesian marble. It is this 
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4 The Panagia 
Chrysokephalos 
from the south¬ 
east. The main 
pentagonal apse 
dominates the 
eastern facade, 
and the small 
south apse is a 
later addition 


composite of materials and design that led Cyril Mango to dismiss the 
architecture from a Byzantine perspective as 'contaminated'.’ 

The materials from which Hagia Sophia is built and the construction 
methods used provide the first evidence for a distinctive regional influence 
on the architectural form. The church is constructed from ashlar in alternating 
thick and thin courses over a rubble core.’® This sets it apart from the 
traditional use of brick that was favoured for Byzantine church building. It 
does, however, have a precedent in Trebizond in the masonry of the Panagia 
Chrysokephalos. The decision to use stone rather than brick may well have 



5 St Eugenios 
from the south¬ 
east. The string 
moulding around 
the main apse 
copies that at 
Hagia Sophia. The 
original porch by 
the south transept 
was removed, 
probably when 
the church was 
converted into a 
mosque 
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6 Ground plan 
of Hagia Sophia. 
The west face of 
the podium seems 
to have 

determined the 
equally skew 
positioning of the 
three porches. 
Note the 
discrepancy 
between the 
locations of the 
western columns 
beneath the dome 
and their 
corresponding 
pilasters on the 
north and south 
walls. The small 
church to the 
north is a later 
part of the 
monastic buildings 


7 Reconstructed 
elevation of north 
facade of Hagia 
Sophia. This 
shows the 
importance of the 
podium in the 
elevation of the 
church, and tlie 
awkward 
arrangement of 
windows around 
the north porch 
(which is repeated 
on the south side) 



been determined by the easy availability of local stone, and also by regional 
skills in stone architecture. Both the Armenians and Georgians built their 
churches almost exclusively from stone, and the same is true of the mosques 
and medreses built by the Seljuqs on the Anatolian plateau to the south of 
Trebizond. However, Georgian and Armenian architecture, whilst very 
interested in the decorative properties of stone, especially in areas where 
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coloured tufa was available, tends not to apply it in the simple horizontal 
linear patterns seen at Hagia Sophia. The more sombre external appearance 
of the stonework at Hagia Sophia might suggest that Anatolian or Caucasian 
craftsmen were being employed, but working to a more local, Pontic design. 
Evidence that regional craftsmen may have had an important role in 
designing the church in such a way as to best use and display their skills can 
be found in the two rows of black and white joggled masonry at the top of 
the north porch (Fig. 9). This is a technique almost exclusively associated with 
Islamic architecture, yet here it is used to adorn a church, and has a cross at its 
centre." The construction techniques of the church are the first signs of an 
important regional influence on the design of the church of Hagia Sophia. 
This is an area that will be examined in greater detail in relation to the 
external sculpture of the church. 

Other aspects of the exterior are also very distinctive. The low conical dome 
appears to be a hybrid of a shallow Byzantine cupola and a much higher and 
steeper Caucasian dome. The dominant pentagonal central apse is a feature 
unique to Trebizond, and is seen on both the other principal monuments in 
the city, the Panagia Chrysokephalos and the church of St Eugenios (Figs 4 
and 5). Significantly, this design is also markedly different from the 
architecture employed in Trebizond before 1204. Earlier churches, such as 
the church of St Anne, restored by Basil I in 885, have three curved apses (Fig. 


8 Main apse and 
prothesis apse of 
Hagia Sophia. The 
archway in the 
east side of the 
south porch gave 
access to the 
raised area of the 
podium around 
the apses. The 
roof of the porch 
cuts into the 
windows of the 
south transept 
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9 Joggled 
masonry on the 
north porch of 
Hagia Sophia. The 
boss below the 
cross may 
originally have 
held a low relief 
sculpture 


10).'^ The three main thirteenth- 
century churches were all imperial 
commissions, so the adoption of this 
distinct architectural motif must be 
seen as a desire by the Grand 
Komnenoi to impose an architectural 
uniformity on their new capital. It 
suggests that the Grand Komnenoi's 
plans to remodel Trebizond covered 
the city as a whole. Given that the 
Panagia Chrysokephalos was the 
earliest, and most important, of these 
three churches to be built, it may also 
reflect a desire to replicate the cathedral's architectural 'iconography' in the 
later churches. 

The other distinctive features of the exterior move us beyond aesthetic and 
constructional concerns to elements which must have had a considerable 
bearing upon the function of the church. Both features are unique to Hagia 
Sophia, and have no exact parallels anywhere. They indicate a level of 
architectural and possibly liturgical innovation unmatched either in the rival 
Byzantine empires or among the Christian neighbours of Trebizond. 

THE PODIUM 

The podium on which the church stands extends under the church and its 
porches in the form of a large rectangular platform, with a curved east side 
(Figs 6 and 7). It originally stood 1.40 m high and its north and south retaining 
walls were enlivened by a series of arched niches. Talbot Rice's excavations 
proved the podium to be contemporaneous with the church, but as an 
architectural device it is unique in Byzantine and east Christian architecture.'^ 

The visual effect of the podium is clear: it raised the church up and so gave 
it a more imposing silhouette. It also made the process of entering the church 
more of a spectacle, since all the three porches must have been preceded by 
flights of five or six steps.*'* Over the centuries, the ground around the 
podium has slowly risen, which has diminished its impact; this erosion was 
completed in the 1960s when the ground was levelled to create an 'English' 
garden. The podium is now effectively lost and so the profile of the church 
within the compound has been lowered. As elegant and magnificent as it 
now appears, the church must originally have presented a considerably more 
imposing sight to its first worshippers. 

The decision to include the podium in the design had important 
repercussions on the building. It entailed a great deal of extra expense for 
the patron (and work for the builders), and imposed limits on the appearance 
of the church. The dimensions and angle of the west wall of the podium 
determined the location and angle of the west face of the west porch. The 
west wall of the podium seems also to have been used to mark out other parts 
of the church, as the lateral walls of the north and south porches are at the 
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10 St Anne, Trebizond. Rebuilt by Basil I in 884/5, this is the oldest surviving church in the city 
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same angle, aU equally skew to the other north-south walls in the church. 
This quirk in the layout of the podium cannot be explained. The podium also 
dictated the relative depths of the three porches; that to the west being cut 
short by the west face of the podium. 

The only clear function for the podium that can now be determined is as a 
housing for burials. Ten evenly spaced niches were uncovered on the north 
side of the church, and eight less evenly spread ones on the south side. All 
contained stone-built graves, and one, on the south side preserves fifteenth- 
century funerary paintings.'® Graffiti on the exterior of the apse, the oldest 
dated to 1291 and 1293, provide earlier evidence for the use of the area 
around the church as a burial place for monks.'® These indicate that Hagia 
Sophia provided a unique solution to the problem of providing space for a 
series of individual tomb monuments without cluttering the interior of the 
church. One further medieval tomb was discovered inside the church, against 
the south wall of the church, just outside the diakonikon. As this corresponds 
with the most likely location for the donor portrait of Manuel 1 Grand 
Komnenos, which Finlay records as being 'on the interior wall to the right of 
the door of the mosque entering from the vestibule', it is probable that this 
was the emperor's own tomb."’ This supports Talbot Rice's proposal that 
Hagia Sophia was designed, at least in part, to be the funerary chapel of the 
Grand Komnenoi.'® The placing of tombs in two different locations - one 
inside the church, the others in the podium niches - indicates a revolution in 
imperial funerary practice. With only the emperor buried within the church, 
and all others (whether members of his family or court, or the monks of the 
monastery) buried around the exterior, it would suggest the beginnings of a 
cult of the individual emperor, in which the hierarchical relationships of life 
were reproduced after death. 

The building of the podium also produced a series of open, raised areas 
around the church: one extended from the east sides of the north and south 
porches around the apse, and two smaller ones stood to north and south of 
the narthex, bounded by the west porch and the west sides of the north and 
south porches. It is impossible to know now whether these areas had any 
processional or liturgical function, although arches in the side walls of the 
porches and doors in the north and south walls of the narthex gave easy 
access to all three. Brounov suggested that they might originally have been 
galleried ambulatories,'® which would look back to the encircling 
ambulatories around the naves of the Georgian great churches of the tenth 
century, such as Oshki, Khakhuli, Alaverdi and Kutaisi.^ Talbot Rice's 
excavations found no evidence for any linking galleries at Hagia Sophia, but 
the many points of entry to these platforms means that such a function 
cannot be excluded. 

THE PORCHES 

If the dominance of the podium is now lost, that of the porches remains as 
striking as ever. Three enormous barrel-vaulted porches precede the 
entrances to the north, south and west entrances into the church (Figs 11, 
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12 and 13). TTiese substantially alter the external appearance of the church. 
Instead of the compact rectangular appearance of most Byzantine churches, 
Hagia Sophia appears, when seen from above, more like a Latin-cross church 
with protruding transepts (Fig. 14). Talbot Rice's brief excavations at the 
junction of the south porch and the western part of the south wall of the 
church found that the foundations of the porches were bound in with those 
of the church and of the podium.^' This suggests that the overall appearance 
of the church was determined from the outset: as a triple-porched structure 
standing on the podium. There is now only one piece of visible evidence to 
confirm this: one stone in the lowest visible row at the junction of the north 
apse and north porch has been cut so as to turn the corner at this junction. 
Despite this, the incorporation of the porches into the overall design is 
awkward, and the porches cover some of the fine stonework around the 
heads of the windows on the north and south facades, which suggests that 
the church underwent a certain amount of alteration in the course of 
building. 

The south porch, the largest of the three, is larger in area than the narthex, 
and the north is only a little smaller (the west porch is substantially smaller, 
truncated by the edge of the podium). Given their size and prominence, it 
must be assumed that these large structures, for which the term porch is 
somewhat insufficient, had an important function, although determining 
what that was is by no means easy. 

Porches are not a usual feature of Byzantine architecture, and the main 
parallels for them that are normally cited are to be found in the east, especially 
in Georgia.^ By this period in Georgia, porches had become an increasingly 
important feature of churches, and were often added to older buildings that 
lacked them, as at Manglisi, where a porch was added to the fifth-century 
church between 1020 and 1027 (Fig. 15). They were used as a way of 
articulating the main, predominantly south, entrance to the church. Many of 
these porches have a small extension to the east that contains an apse, as a 
form of additional chapel, and their vaults or tympana are often decorated 
with images of the Ascension (Glorification) of the Cross, reflecting the 
principal Georgian cult.^ The consistency of location of the porches and of 
their decoration suggests a consistency in function. They may have acted as a 
space in which to prepare worshippers to enter the church, but the frequent 
presence of an apse suggests that they played an active rote in the Georgian 
liturgy, either as the gathering point before a processional entrance into the 
church, or as a location for separate services. It is possible that Georgian 
porches housed the functions normally held in the narthex of Byzantine 
churches. They were certainly important elements in Georgian church design. 

In Georgia, these porches normally precede the south entrance to the 
church, which seems almost universally to have been the principal entrance. 
At Hagia Sophia, it is clear that the south porch was always the most 
important (based both on its size and on the quality and iconography of its 
sculptural decoration). It is therefore possible that the concentration on the 
south porch was an adoption of Georgian liturgical and processional practice. 
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II South porch 
of Hagia Sophia. 
The marble 
columns 
supporting the 
tympanum were 
probably made in 
the fifth century 
and are re-used. 
The quatrefoil 
opening has been 
seen as a western 
influence on the 
church, but 
probably derives 
from an Armenian 
source 



which would reflect the strong Georgian influence on the empire at its birth. 
A simitar practice can be seen at both St Eugenios and at the Panagia 
Chrysokephalos, where lateral porches seem to have priority over western 
doors.“ 

This interpretation, however, is undermined by the presence of the two 
other porches at Hagia Sophia. For these it is much harder to find precedents 
or means for interpretation. The only closely comparable examples are two 
churches, usually dated to the ninth to eleventh centuries, which are found 
further around the Black Sea coastline in Abkhazeti: Bzyb' and Likhni.^ The 


12 North porch 
of Hagia Sophia. 
The columns here 
are probably sUfh 
century 
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church at Likhni was part of a palace complex,^ and these possible royal 
connections make it a very tempting parallel for Hagia Sophia, but there is no 
evidence to suggest anything other than a typological link. At Georgian sites 
where we can be more confident of active royal involvement, including the 
Metekhi church in Tbilisi, which was restored by king Demetre II (1278-89) 
and Pitareti, built under Giorgi IV Lasha (1210-23), the architecture conforms 
to the standard Georgian pattern of a single lateral porch.^^ Beyond this, 
Georgia can provide only the most general of comparisons. The tenth- 
century churches with surrounding ambulatories (which encompass north, 
west and south walls of the nave) also suggest comparisons, but again these 
seem to have acted more as side chapels than as porches. The porches at 
Trebizond show no evidence of having such individual functions. They are 
not designed to function as chapels, being too open, and although they do 
have small niches, these are located at the entrances to the porches, and so 
could not function as apses.^ 

It seems best to regard the porches as an elaboration of the Georgian system, 
with a principal south entrance, but here with north and west entrances 
enhanced too. They may well have served a processional function - if only as a 
place for people to gather out of the rain, an all-too-common occurrence in the 
shadow of the Pontic Alps.^’ More evidence about how the porches 


13 West porch of 
Hagia Sophia. 

This is the 
narrowest of the 
porches, because 
of the west face of 
the podium. The 
columns are 
probably fifth or 
sbcth century 
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14 The roofs of Hagia Sophia seen from the fifteenth-century bell tower 
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15 The church of 
the Virgin at 
MangUsi in Kartli, 
eastern Georgia. 
The main body of 
the church, a 
quadriconch 
interior inside an 
octagonal exterior, 
was built in the 
fifth century. It 
was extended by 
king Bagrat H 
between 1020 and 
1027, when the 
apses, south porch 
and a smaller 
western porch 
were added 


functioned in terms of the working of the church can be gained by examining 
their reliefs and wall paintings, and these are investigated in later chapters. 

The exterior of Hagia Sophia, then, is very problematic. Some, but by no 
means all, of its design and construction can be linked to local architectural 
practices; but the overall appearance of the church is unique. Many of the 
novel features must have been determined by ritual requirements at the 
church, whether those of the patron or the monks, but we can only speculate 
what these were. Ritual is examined further in the next chapter. 


Interior 

The exterior of Hagia Sophia, to a great extent, disguises the interior. For the 
main body of the church presents, to Byzantine eyes, a much more familiar 
space (Plates III and IV; Figs 16 and 17). Once beyond the porches, the 
interior spaces that the church of Hagia Sophia presents are predictable in 
arrangement, if unusually spacious and light. The church is a standard cross¬ 
in-square design with a single dome. To the east is a main apse, flanked by 
prothesis and diakonikon (with which it has communicating doors). The 
foundations of the main altar can be seen in the floor of the apse and 
indentations in the side walls indicate the location of the chancel screen. The 
aisles are lower than the central spaces of the naos, and the ceilings are barrel- 
vaulted, except in the aisles to the west of the dome, where there are groin 
vaults. To the west of the naos is a narthex, divided into three compartments, 
the central of which is groin-vaulted, with barrel vaults to north and south. 
The dome rests on four Proconnesian marble columns with matching capitals 
and bases. The columns are the largest monoliths in the city and their marble 
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16 The main apse and dome of Hagia Sophia. The interior is very tall and light 
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17 Section 
through Hagia 
Sophia looking 
south. The 
fenestration 
problems caused 
by the room over 
the narthex and 
the west porch are 
evident 


is of very high quality. They must have been imported to Trebizond and their 
inclusion in the church is eloquent testimony to the expense of Manuel's 
church and his concern for its appearance. 

The church is lit by a series of windows in the dome and on all four facades. 
All the windows form part of the original design, although many are partially 
blocked by the high roofs of the narthex and porches. Nevertheless, their 
effect is still to flood the church with light. At some point in the past, probably 
in the 1880s, the church was restored as a mosque and much of the south wall 
was destroyed in order to re-orientate the building towards a mihrab that was 
placed between the columns of the south porch. This resulted in the loss of 
paintings on the south side of the church, and destroyed any evidence about 
what must have been the main entrance to the naos.^ However, apart from 
this, the interior has survived in remarkably good condition. 

One unusual architectural feature is the existence of a room over the 
narthex. The sole entrance to this chamber is through a small door high in the 
south aisle of the naos (where there is now a steep metal staircase). This room 
has a small apse in the centre of its east wall and so may have had a liturgical 
function. However, the difficulty in gaining access to the room means that it 
is unlikely to have been the site of important liturgical celebrations, and the 
absence of windows looking down into the naos means that it cannot have 
been designed as a gallery, either for women or the emperor.®' The difficult 
access to this room suggests that it may have acted as a secure treasury room. 

The conformity of the interior of the church suggests that its liturgical 
arrangements followed standard Orthodox practice. More about the liturgy 
can be learned by the study of the wall paintings in the church, which is 
undertaken in chapters 6 and 7. 


Building Hagia Sophia: alterations and ideology 

Selina Ballance, in her comprehensive analysis of the architecture of Hagia 
Sophia, noted that there was evidence that the design of the building had 
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18 East wall of 
west porch of 
Hagia Sophia. The 
central window 
lights the room 
over the narthex. 

It was blocked as 
soon as the 
church was 
completed to 
make way for the 
painting of the 
Last Judgement in 
the west porch, 
but subsequently 
re-opened. The 
mandorla around 
Christ is still 
visible around the 
window, with 
Adam and Eve 
below 


undergone a number of changes during its erection.^^ These changes provide 
important evidence about the evolution of the design of the church, and they 
are crucial in any search for a possible interpretation of it. The most significant 
discrepancy in the design is the lack of correspondence between columns and 
pilasters in the naos (see ground plan. Fig. 6). The two columns which support 
the west side of the dome are not in line with the pilasters on the north and 
south walls which should accompany them: they are placed closer to the west 
wall. The result is that the dome is extended on its east-west axis, which must 
have caused structural problems during the building, and certainly forced the 
builders to include extra stepped arches beneath the east and west vaults of 
the naos under the dome. It also resulted in awkward angles at the key arches 
which define the vaults in the four comer compartments of the naos. 

The evidence of change is also visible in considerable disruption to many of 
the windows of the church. The window high up in the west wall of the naos 
is partially blocked by the upper part of the roof of the chamber over the 
narthex; the carefully tailored stonework around the windows into the 
northern and southern compartments of the west part of the nave is partially 
hidden by the walls of the porches; and the window in the west wall of the 
gallery over the narthex was filled in in order to be able to paint the Last 
Judgement in the west porch (it has since been re-opened; Fig. 18). In all these 
cases, the location of the window was badly planned necessitating its partial 
or complete loss. However, from the outside, the double height of the narthex 
is an integral part of the design of the church: there is certainly no sign that 
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the narthex was at some time raised in height, and there are no masonry 
breaks between the narthex and the naos. Equally, Talbot Rice's excavations 
proved that the porches were contemporaneous with the budding of the 
church, which means that the locations of the windows could have been 
moved before construction. 

Finally, the two surviving doors into the naos from the north and west 
porches were substantially reduced in size at some point when marble door 
frames were inserted and the surrounding gaps filled in with brick and 
rubble. These areas were subsequently plastered over and painted. 

These points raise the question of when and why these alterations were 
made, as all diminish the coherence and quality of the building. We know 
from Talbot Rice's excavations that the overall plan of the building was clearly 
laid out in advance, and the evidence of painting around the door frames and 
narthex window indicate that all the changes were made before the church 
was painted. This suggests that the alterations were made during the building 
process. All the evidence supports the idea that the church is homogeneous, 
and that it was designed around its ground plan. The groimd plan 
determined the layout and size of the naos, narthex and porches, and the 
orientation of their walls, but it could not determine any of the vertical 
elements. These were only established as the church was built. Presumably 
approximate heights for the narthex and naos were envisaged, but they could 
only ultimately be determined by the heights of the columns that were used 
in the naos. Thus it was only if a change were made to these columns that all 
the alterations would have to be made. 

At some point during the building process, then, it seems that Manuel I 
Grand Komnenos came into possession of a set of columns which he decided 
to include in his new foundation on the edge of the city. These required 
significant alterations to the fabric of the building. The height of these 
columns immediately determined the height of the naos, and therefore also 
the location and positioning of windows. However, the builders could not 
easily alter the height of the narthex that adjoined the naos, since this was 
required to have a gallery. As a result, there was an awkward join between 
the two parts of the building, which affected the window on the west wall of 
the naos. It would seem that the naos was originally to have been higher than 
it now appears (which would have raised the west window clear of the 
narthex roof), but that this had to be revised when the dimensions of the 
columns became apparent. The change in height of the building necessitated 
a larger dome, and this required the two western columns to be moved even 
further west (even though the positions of their corresponding pilasters on 
the north and south walls were already determined), and this subsequently 
affected the western part of the naos. This suggests that the columns used in 
the church can only have arrived after the building had begun, but that they 
were important enough to warrant major changes to the structure of the 
church with the problematic appearance that resulted. A similar explanation 
would fit the two surviving doorways into the naos, which were reduced to 
accommodate new marble doorframes. 
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19 Capital of 
south west 
column in naos of 
Hagia Sophia 

20 Early 
Christian capital, 
probably sixth 
century, 
discovered at 
Topkapi Sarayi, 
Istanbul 


Why should columns be so important as to force so many detrimental 
changes? The columns in Hagia Sophia are very distinct: they are four 
matching monoliths of Proconnesian marble, with fitted bases and basket- 
style capitals decorated with three rows of lightly carved grapes, interspersed 
with palmettes (Fig. 19). No other columns in the city of Trebizond can match 
them for quality or size.^ They must have been imported from elsewhere; 
there is nothing similar in eastern Anatolia and relatively few other pieces of 
spolia have been found in Trebizond from this period.^ 

To search for an origin for these columns, it is necessary to look further 
afield: to Constantinople. An almost identical capital was recorded in 1914 at 
the Topkapi Sarayi (Fig. 20).^® Stylistically, the capitals are similar to the 
capitals uncovered during the excavations of St Polyeuktos,^ which also 
points to a Constantinopolitan origin, and confirms a date for the carving of 
the columns in the sixth century.^^ We seem, then, to have spolia from the 
imperial capital. 

Viewed as spolia, and as spolia from Constantinople in particular, the 
columns in Hagia Sophia gain considerable significance. The ideology of 
spolia has been explored for earlier periods, and it was an important means of 
expressing political legitimation.^ The tympanum over the door to the 
church of St Anne in Trebizond, a classical sarcophagus reused by Basil 1 in 
885, demonstrates how the past had already been recycled in the dty to 
imperial benefit (Fig. 21).^’ Alexios I Grand Komnenos was able to reuse an 
inscription naming the emperor Hadrian as part of his rebuilding of the 
Chrysokephalos.* There is no record of any earlier building in Trebizond 
from which these columns could have been taken, and so it must be 
presumed that they came from Constantinople. To take spolia from the capital 
during the period of the Latin empire provided a further link between the 
Grand Komnenoi and the imperial city. If the building of Hagia Sophia were 
part of an attempt to rebuild the city of Constantinople here at the east end of 
the Black Sea, then this was its most literal manifestation. 

For comparative evidence from this period, we need only to look to Venice 
and the so-called pilastri acritani.*^ These two ornately carved columns from 
the sixth-century church of St Polyeuktos in Constantinople were taken to 
Venice as part of the spioils of the Fourth Crusade. There they were set up at 
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the end of the Piazzetta, the ceremonial entrance to the city between the 
entrances to the doge's palace and the church of San Marco. They joined 
other spoils, such as the statues of the Tetrarchs, which were also looted from 
Constantinople. The columns served as important markers of the new status 
of the trading city in the thirteenth century. Although in Venice and 
Trebizond the columns were imported to serve different functions, they had 
the same underlying meaning. Both demonstrated the political inheritance of 
each city state and its ability to undertake such difficult and costly feats of 
engineering and transportation. 

The acquisition of the columns in Trebizond also gives some impression of 
the level of trade in the Black Sea in the mid-thirteenth century. It suggests 
that there was a great deal of commerce moving in and out of the city, even 
before the establishment by the Genoese and Venetians of permanent 
settlements in the 1280s.'*^ Trebizond was clearly still in touch with the capital 
throughout this period (if only through trading intermediaries), and there is 
evidence for the circulation of Trapezuntine coins in Constantinople in the 
late thirteenth century.'*^ The acquisition of the columns must have been a 
considerable coup for Manuel I, which no later emperors in the city were able 
to repeat. The praise which Byzantine writers lavished on marble provides 
eloquent testimony to its desirability and symbolic importance, but the 
Venetian parallel exemplifies its possible political and symbolic importance. 
They were clearly worth altering the building to incorporate. 

The formal examination of Hagia Sophia demonstrates how much can be 
learned from a close study of the architectural evolution of the church. It 





21 Reused 
sarcophagus over 
south entrance of 
St Anne, 
Trebizond. It 
shows a standing 
warrior to the left 
of a large winged 
Hike. The 
iniicription 
between them 
dates the 
renovation of the 
church to 884/5. 
The Armenian 
crosses above the 
relief were 
inserted after 1893 
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shows that the design and possibly also the function of Hagia Sophia looked 
both to Constantinople and to local regional traditions of building. However, 
while we may see this as a hybrid architecture, borrowing eclectically from 
Byzantine, Georgian and even Seljuq building traditions, it is clear that it was 
regarded as a homogeneous whole by Manuel I and his court, who saw no 
conflict in the various elements that they brought together. However, a 
formal analysis can provide only one aspect of an interpretation of the 
church. More important to its understanding is to see how the church 
functioned as part of the city of Trebizond and as part of the overall imperial 
project of the Grand Komnenoi. This is undertaken in the next chapter, in 
which the ceremonial and processional role of the church and its relation 
with other new buildings in the dty is discussed. 



Chapter 3 


Trebizond as imperial capital: ceremonial and processions 


The architectural form of Hagia Sophia tells us much about how it functioned. 
Its internal layout was designed to accommodate the normal liturgy of the 
Orthodox Church, and suggests that the usual division between the laity and 
the clergy was maintained, the two being divided by the chancel screen. The 
podium and niches outside the church indicate a funerary function to the 
building, and the large porches only seem to fit some form of processional 
function, as a place for people to gather. These ideas can be explored in greater 
depth by placing the church in the broader context of the dty of Trebizond in 
the thirteenth century. This chapter considers the relationship between the 
church and the other new imperial buildings in the city, the cathedral of the 
Panagia Chrysokephalos, the cult church of St Eugenios, and the palace of the 
Trapezuntine emperors, as well as the commercial heart of the city around the 
harbour and the Meydan (central square/forum). Analysis of the main imperial 
buildings leads on to a discussion of the ritual geography of the dty and how 
the church was used to enhance imperial ceremonial, and thereby articulate 
the Grand Komnenoi's concept of their power and status. Even though the 
Grand Komnenoi may have regarded their stay in Trebizond as temporary 
they needed the concrete embodiments of imperial rule from the first days of 
their rule. They could look to their name and their ancestry to support their 
daim to the throne, but this had to be maintained throughout their exile in 
Trebizond. The claim was demonstrated through the exercise of power and 
the promotion of an imperial identity. This identity rested largely on an 
expression of the emperoris relationship to Christ - the source of imperial 
power and authority. 

Ceremonial was a vital part of the display of power in the Byzantine world. 
It was employed by all the powers in the region as a way of manifesting 
authority. It allowed rulers to display themselves to their public in a carefully 
controlled way. The robes they wore, the people, icons and relics that 
accompanied them and the buildings that they visited could all be exploited 
in order to convey particular impressions of power.’ They served both to 
relate the ruler to his people by appearing among them, but at the same time 
to emphasize his difference from them, through his bearing and traditional 
pose of aloofness. Authority was necessarily framed by material trappings. 
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In the fourth century, the layout of Constantinople had been determined 
by Constantine the Great to provide the necessary settings for the display of 
power. The imperial palace, hippodrome, mausoleum, churches, fora and 
processional routes were all structured into the first design of the city and 
were elaborated by Constantine's successors over the following nine hundred 
years.^ The Laskarid emperors in Nicaea inherited a well-planned late 
antique city with major churches, fora, thoroughfares and an imperial 
residence.^ The Grand Komnenoi had to achieve the same rather more 
quickly. They had to transform Trebizond into an imperial city in a matter of 
decades, particularly after the loss of Sinope in 1214 ended any immediate 
hopes of regaining Constantinople. The restructuring of Trebizond to suit its 
new function seems to have begun very early on. Some elements, of course, 
were already in place, and the history and geography of the city 
predetermined the locations of others. The dty contained the results of 
previous imperial commissions when the city had acted as a temporary 
imperial residence, such as the aqueduct of Justinian, the restoration of the 
church of St Anne in 885 under Basil I, or Basil II's improvements in the 
church of St Eugenios in 1021/2. These provided a Byzantine imperial 
heritage to which Alexios and his successors could turn in order to 
demonstrate their legitimacy and the continuity of Byzantine rule in the city. 

The Meydan was the principal open space in the city.'* It lay in the heart of 
the commercial eastern suburb of the city, close to the port, and it was 
connected by the city's major thoroughfare to the fortified citadel, located 
between the two ravines of Trebizond (Fig. 2). This well defended location 
had always been the governmental core of the city, and it was substantially 
remodelled by the Grand Komnenoi to act as their imperial palace (Fig. 22). 
Panaretos refers to the palace as the 'palace of the emperor lord Andronikos 
the Grand Komnenos', a reference to Andronikos I Gidon (1222-35).® Bryer 
and Winfield have identified substantial re-workings that can be linked to 
this period, which suggest the scale of the work undertaken by the first 
emperors, at just the time that the emperors of Nicaea were building 
themselves a suitable imperial residence at Nymphaion.® It was this work that 
provided the core of the palace that Besscuion was to describe some 200 years 
later. He gives a picture of a series of magnificent spaces that were to frame 
the business of government and to impress visitors with the majesty and 
lineage of the Grand Komnenoi.^ While much of what he describes must be 
later fourteenth- or fifteenth-century work, the functions and purpose of the 
buildings remained the same as in the thirteenth century. 

If the palace was to protect the Grand Komnenoi and project their wealth 
and imperial majesty, then the rebuilding of the Panagia Chrysokephalos, the 
city's cathedral, demonstrated their relationship to Christ, the true source of 
all power (Fig. 4). The Panagia Chrysokephalos was located immediately to 
the north of the citadel in the Middle City, between the ravines. Nineteenth- 
century travellers found inscriptions that indicate the presence of a church 
there in the tenth century, but that building was replaced in the early 
thirteenth-century. A (now lost) inscription in the floor of the church 
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contained the name Alexios Komnenos,® which can only refer to the first 
emperor of Trebizond. This gives some indication of the early date at which 
the remodelling of the city began. The cathedral has undergone many 
subsequent alterations, notably in the fourteenth century and much of the 
archaeology to explain its history still lies under its current Turkish 
whitewash; but the essential components of Alexios's church remain 
apparent. He rebuilt the church in ashlar as a basilica with a single 
pentagonal apse at the east end. Its interior was covered in lavish marble 
panels including porphyry and verde antico, a few fragments of which 
survive (Fig. 23). It was adorned with mosaic both inside and out, and had an 
intricate opus sectile floor, now covered.® 

What is interesting about the Chrysokephalos is the way in which it was 
designed specifically to suit the liturgical and ritual needs of the Grand 
Komnenoi whilst in exile from Constantinople. Alexios rebuilt the 
Chrysokephalos to an unusual, apparently out-dated design, incorporating 
peculiar, seemingly archaic features (Fig. 24). The church was originally built 
as a basilica, with just a single, central apse. In the north-east comer, in place 
of the prothesis was a square chamber, which had access to both the apse 
and, by stairs, to a gallery at the west which looked across the naos to the 
apse (Fig. 25). The cathedral also had an ambo. Anthony Bryer has 
convincingly argued that these were all the necessary elements required for 
the liturgy of the coronation; a mctatorion chamber by the apse for the robing 


22 View across 
west ravine of 
Trebizond. The 
walls in the mid 
distance are those 
of the middle city, 
and those higher 
up in the distance 
are of the citadel 
and imperial 
palace 
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23 South side of 
the apse of the 
Panagia 

Chrysokephalos, 
Trebizond. These 
are the only 
visible remains of 
the thirteenth- 
century marble 
decoration of the 
church. The 
mosaics in the 
apse and the 
marble floor are 
now either lost or 
hidden 


of the emperor, katechoumena (galleries) for the display of the newly crowned 
emperor, and an ambo in the centre of the naos for the act of coronation 
itself.^® Alexios's building had an overt imperial aim, and many of its 
architectural motifs were taken up at Hagia Sophia, notably the use of ashlar 
cmd the presence of the polygonal central apse. 

The cathedral was rebuilt to act as the heart of imperial ritual in the dty. It 
must also have acted as the centre of the empire's ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
this too affected the grand scale on which the Panagia Chrysokephalos was 
built. The cathedral had to provide a suitably grand setting for the 
metropolitan of the city who was to crown the emperor, to appoint bishops 
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25 North 
transept of the 
Panagia 

Chrysokephalos, 
Trebizond. The 
gallery which led 
from the 

metatorion to the 
west balcony is 
held up on re¬ 
used ionic 
columns. The 
corbel visible at 
the east end 
suggests that the 
gallery was 
originally wider 


for the whole region, and to act as the bastion of Orthodoxy in the empire. 
Into the eleventh century, the metropolitan of Trebizond had been able to 
exert his ecclesiastical authority over regions outside Byzantine control,” and 
no doubt the Grand Komnenoi intended to reassert that precedence again. 
This combination of coronation church of the emperor and the home of the 
senior ecclesiastical official in the empire gave the Chrysokephalos a 
significant ideological status which may have encouraged the replication of 
so many aspects of its design in later churches. However, some elements, 
such as the single apse, were not suited to liturgical needs elsewhere and so 
could not be adopted. 

The choice of a basilical design for a cathedral in the thirteenth century is 
striking. It was not an architectural form that had been in vogue anywhere in 
Byzantium or the Christian east for some centuries, and certainly owed 
nothing to the coronation church of Constantinople, Hagia Sophia. It may 
have been a deliberate archaism, but it is difficult to understand what 
reference may have been intended. A basilical form would not suit normal 
liturgical needs, and the main period for the building of basilicas was too 
remote in both geography and time to have any obvious resonance in 
Trebizond. However, it is interesting to note that in the valleys of the river 
(^oruh to the south-east of Trebizond one major basilical church had been 
built at Otkhta Eklesia (Dort Kilise) in the late tenth century by Davit 
kouropalates, the Georgian ruler of Tao-Klarjeti, who had very close links to 
Byzantium. His choice of a basilica had very sophisticated theological 
grounds, but it should be noted that the church had a gallery at the west end, 
which may also have been designed for royal acclamations.'^ 

The other major ecclesiastical building in the city was the church of St 
Eugenios across the eastern ravine from the citadel (Figs 5 and 26). Its 
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26 Ground plan 
of St Eugenios 



dedication celebrated the principal saint of the city. The church has a (now 
hidden) opus sectile floor bearing a date of 1291, and it is generally thought 
that the church was rebuilt at this time. Lazaropoulos records that when 
Melik used the church as the base for his attack on the city in 1222/3, he 
ordered his men to 'pull down and destroy the upper parts [of the church] 
and ... break up and remove the floor'. However, it seems that they did not 
demolish it as Melik planned, although its interior was certainly desecrated 
by 'lascivious women ... exciting themselves to frenzy', as Andronikos 
Gidon was able to offer embellishments to the church after his victory over 
Melik}* Panaretos records that the church was destroyed in the civil war of 
1340 and had to be rebuilt, but the survival of the 1291 floor inscription 
suggests that it can only have been a partial rebuilding.*® Selina Ballance 
and Baklanov both noted that the church had undergone extensive 
alterations at one point, when a dome was added; but the two doric 
columns (now both half enclosed in masoruy) which support the western 
side of the dome are probably those referred to by Lazaropoulos as having 
been installed by Basil 11 in 1021/2 (Fig. 27).*® The complex archaeology of 
the church is now impossible to unravel while the church remains a 
functioning mosque. What is important is that, in the aftermath of Melik's 
attack, the church was patronised by Andronikos Gidon, when it was 
embellished if not restored, and that it continued to be worked on through 
the rest of the century and beyond. It is also significant that the architectural 
history of the church: a basilical church built in ashlar and with a pentagonal 
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27 Interior of St 
Eugenios, 
Trebizond. The 
north west 
column, partially 
enclosed in 
masonry, may be 
that of Basil II, 
installed in the 
church in 1021/2 


apse and porches, which was subsequently altered to give it a dome, follows 
the same trajectory as the Panagia Chrysokephalos. 

Hagia Sophia emerges as the second, and perhaps most influential of the 
great ecclesiastical building projects in Trebizond after the rebuilding of the 
Panagia Chrysokephalos. The crucial point about Manuel's new church is its 
unusual location, set well beyond the protective walls of the dty. Such a 
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choice must have added considerably to the costs of the foundation as it 
required such extensive fortifications around its land side. It would seem that 
this location was chosen in response to the inadequacy of Trebizond as a site 
for imperial ceremonial: it transformed the ritual geography of the city. 

The presence of the podium around Hagia Sophia indicates the importance 
of the monastery as a funerary site. It allowed Manuel I Grand Komnenos to 
divide the functions of coronation and burial church, which had previously 
both been taken on by the Panagia Chrysokephalos, where certainly 
Andronikos Gidon had been buried.'^ Now each function was given a 
separate home. A similar distinction, of course, always existed in 
Constantinople between Hagia Sophia and the Holy Apostles, but it was 
accentuated in the eleventh and twelfth centuries by the erection of new 
funerary monasteries in the city. The Pantokrator monastery, built by John II 
Komnenos as dynastic mausoleum, was the ultimate of these foundations, and 
it almost certainly acted as a dynastic model for Hagia Sophia.*® 
Architecturally, of course, the two foundations have little in common, but 
the Pantokrator was at the very heart of many imperial processions and used 
icons and relics as a way of venerating the imperial family. All are carefully 
delineated by the typikon of the monastery.” These find parallels with the 
actions of the Grand Komnenoi. The correspondence is clearest in terms of the 
overall purpose of the buildings. The Pantokrator housed the tombs of four 
members of the Komnenian dynasty, and provided a distinct focus for an 
imperial family cult that was separate from that of earlier dynasties. It was also 
separate from other churches with imperial functions, such as the coronation 
church of Hagia Sophia or the cult churches within the Great Palace. The 
typikon of the Pantokrator makes it clear that the souls of those buried there 
were the principal concern of the monks. Hagia Sophia at Trebizond seems to 
have been the same. It separated the coronation and funerary churches of the 
city, and provided extensive space for future imperial and other burials.^ The 
podium at Hagia Sophia was dearly designed to accommodate tombs, and, as 
we have .seen, it is probable that Manuel I Grand Komnenos' tomb was within 
the church. In building Hagia Sophia, Manuel seems to have echoed 
Constantinopolitan imperial traditions. A parallel development can be seen 
in the empire of Nicaea where John III Vatatzes founded the monastery of 
Christ Saviour (Sosandra) on Mt Sipylos near Magnesia in 1224, where he and 
later Theodore II Laskaris were buried.^' Equally, the dynasties in Serbia and 
Georgia, and possibly those in Bulgaria and Cilida as well, built or renovated 
their dynastic mausolea at this time.^ 

The first churches to be erected by the Grand Komnenoi equipped 
Trebizond for its new status: they housed the coronations and funerals of its 
emperors, and honoured the major local saint. They were spaced across the 
city in such a way as to redefine its ritual geography, by establishing new 
processional routes across the city. The first major secular building after 1204 
was the imperial palace, the home of the emperors and their imperial 
government. This pattern reflects the priorities adopted by Constantine the 
Great on the foundation of Constantinople in 324. On both occasions, the key 
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monuments for imperial ceremonial and ritual were built first. However, the 
key difference was that the Grand Komnenoi's buildings were clothed in the 
local idiom, so rooting their new Constantinople firmly in Trapezuntine soil. 

As well as having individual functions it seems that all these buildings were 
part of a more general rebuilding and restructuring of the city as an imperial 
capital. The absence of documentary evidence from the thirteenth century 
means that it is now virtually impossible to reconstruct the imperial 
ceremonial of Trebizond in the early years of the empire with any accuracy. 
However, the known conservatism of later Trapezuntine society suggests that 
the later testimony of fourteenth-century chancery documents and of the 
writings of Lazaropoulos and Bessarion is probably a reliable witness to 
thirteenth-century practice.^ The locations of the buildings can also provide 
clues as to the development of ceremonial in the early years of the empire. 
Both the Panagia Chrysokephalos and St Eugenios were in the centre of the 
city: the former between the ravines and next to the entrance to the imperial 
palace in the citadel, the latter on the hill above the commercial centre of the 
city, the Meydan and harbour. Hagia Sophia, in contrast, was located some 
distance from the city, out beyond the tzykanisterion, the imperial polo field 
(now the home of Trabzonspor FC), which must be seen as having an 
analogy in the Hippodrome of Constantinople as a public and imperial space, 
and a destination during processions.^ This extramural location, which 
required the church to have particularly strong fortifications, must have been 
designed to serve the elaboration of imperial ceremonial particularly imperial 
processions. 

We also have parallel evidence about the level and types of ceremonial 
undertaken in the other Orthodox states. We know that they took place in 
Nicaea and Epiros during the period of the Latin occupation, as well as in 
Latin Constantinople, Serbia and Bulgaria. There is also strong evidence from 
Georgia in the middle of the thirteenth century of an elaborate ceremonial 
attached to the coronation of the king, and a detailed description of the 
ceremony survives.^ This is particularly useful evidence as the Georgian 
monarchy and court were peripatetic, which would allow less space for an 
established range of ritual and ceremonial. 

Processions were of great importance in the early history of the empire of 
Trebizond. Lazaropoulos's description of the siege of the city by Melik in 1222^3 
(chapter 23 in the Synopsis) recounts a number of processions during and 
after the battle. Of these, the most important was that led by emperor 
Andronikos Gidon himself, who processed round the walls of the city with an 
icon of the Theotokos Hodegetria, which was kept in the Panagia 
Chrysokephalos, and the head of St Eugenios. It was the presence of this 
icon, the holiest in the city, and the intervention of St Eugenios that 
ultimately led to the Greek victory. In celebration of Mef/T's defeat, there were 
processions to the church of St Eugenios to the east of the citadel to give 
thanks to the city's patron saint, and another in which Melik was led in 
honour through the commercial city along the sea front to the citadel.^ 
Lazaropulos calls street along which they travelled riiv auBevrixiiv 
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'Pionaitov Xewipopov 656v,^^ and a description of 1369 of the Venetian 
concession in the city calls it the 'viem imperial',^ which again supports the 
idea of an established system of imperial routes. 

Lazaropoulos's record demonstrates the interest in ritual and processions 
in thirteenth-century Trebizond, which focused on important buildings in the 
city, the imperial palace or particular churches. This was part of a conscious 
attempt by the Grand Komnenoi to recreate the imperial ceremonial of their 
Komnenian ancestors in twelfth-century Constantinople. A continual refrain 
running through descriptions of the heart of Trebizond is its size, or rather 
lack of it. Lazaropoulos describes the area between the ravines, the imperial 
core of the city, as 'impregnable ... but not wide',^’ and in the fifteenth 
century Bessarion, in his encomium on the city, also noted its cramped 
nature, even while elsewhere praising the size of individual rooms in the 
palace.^ The city of Trebizond was simply too small to be able to conduct the 
kinds of elaborate and lengthy processions which were so important to the 
expression of power and civic identity in the Byzantine empire. At its widest, 
the area between the ravines is only 200 m, and the distance from the meydan 
to the Panagia Chrysokephalos is only 750 m. 

The construction of Hagia Sophia two kilometres to the west of the city 
allowed for longer, more elaborate processions, past the major imperial sites 
of the city, the Izykaniskrion and the palace, and then on to the commerical 
core of the city in its eastern suburb along the imperial way. There is now 
only one record of such a procession, but it does support this hypothesis. In a 
marginal note added to a late-thirteenth-century synaxarion it is recorded 
that, on 9 April 1395, Antonios of Trebizond processed from the monastery of 
the Stylos to Hagia Sophia, where he was ordained as metropolitan by bishop 
Kallistratos of Chaldia in front of the emperors Manuel 111 and Alexios FV, 
archontes, bishops, clergy, abbots, priests, hieromonks and the public. After 
the ceremony all processed on horseback to the palace.^' The implications of 
this small note are important: at the end of the fourteenth century Hagia 
Sophia was still an important imperial centre, a fitting setting for major 
investitures. Moreover, it was the starting point for an imperial procession 
returning to the palace in the city. The concentration of the populace of 
Trebizond to the east of the ravine would mean that that area would always 
have to remain as a centre for imperial ceremonial, and the meydan is known 
to have been the site for the Easter acclamation of the Grand Komnenoi.^^ 
The construction of Hagia Sophia allowed ceremonial to be conducted on a 
much grander scale, a scale in line with the imperial pretensions of the Grand 
Komnenoi. 

More evidence about the importance of ceremonial in Trebizond comes 
from the use of icons and relics by the new dynasty. The processions in 
Trebizond seem to derive from those associated with the Komnenoi in 
Constantinople; many of them based around the Pantokrator monastery. The 
icon of the Theotokos Hodegetria played a central role in both centres. Its 
importance in Constantinople is well known, and we have already seen the 
importance of the version of the icon that was kept in Trebizond in the siege 
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of 122Z^. The typikon of the Pantokrator monastery calls for the Constantino- 
politan icon to be carried from its home monastery to the imperial 
mausoleum church on the anniversaries of the deaths of John 11, Eirene 
and their son Alexios.^® It had long been regarded as the principal palladium 
of the capital: John 11 Komnenos called it his 'unconquerable fellow 
general',^ and later, in 1187, Isaak II Angelos was to lead it in procession 
to the walls of the city where it was hung as a defence against the rebellion of 
Alexios Branas.^ It had also been seized upon by rival dynasties abroad to 
sanctify their kingdoms. Roger II of Sicily placed a mosaic version of it in the 
Cappella Palatina in Palermo on the wall above the north apse, in close 
proximity to the 'royal box'.^ 

The question remains whether the prominence of the icon in Trebizond in 
12220 represents a specific attempt by Andronikos Gidon to recreate its 
imperial and Constantinopolitan associations in exile.^^ To some extent it can 
be seen as just another example of the general veneration of the Hodegetria 
throughout the empire; evidence from Thessaloniki and Antioch indicates 
that processions of icons of the Hodegetria played an integral role in the civic 
life of all Byzantine urban centres.^ However, the imperial presence in 
Trebizond must have changed this. Andronikos must have been conscious of 
the particular associations of the icon, and exploited that to his own ends. His 
association with the icon gave it that imperial, Constantinopolitan resonance 
which would embellish his own power, and which was enhanced by the fact 
that the Constantinopolitan original was kept locked away by the Venetians in 
the Pantokrator monastery.^* Although the icon probably already existed in 
Trebizond long before 1204, its meaning was transformed by the arrival of the 
Grand Komnenoi. Andronikos's interest in the Hodegetria pre-empts that of 
Michael VIII later in the century, when his first act on reaching Constantinople 
was to order that the icon be brought out to him at the Golden Gate.'*" It must 
be remembered, however, that any Constantinopolitan desires were tempered 
by political realities, and the prominence given also to the relics of St Eugenios, 
the patron saint of the city, reflects the localised importance of Byzantine cults 
(and the explicit bias of Lazaropoulos's text). 

The one other surviving object that can be connected to Manuel I Grand 
Komnenos provides further evidence about the importance of sacred objects 
to the definition of the monarchy. The object is a small relic of the True Cross, 
now in the treasury of Notre-Dame at Paris (Fig. 28).“** The fragment of the 
True Cross, crafted in the shape of the cross, has a silver cover, with an 
enamel inscription that reads: IC XC Itjaujptp jtayeiq uvoxia^ dvjOpautjcov 
(puoiv. rpdipci Kopvtivo!; Mavouiik otecprupdpoq 'Jesus Christ, attached to the 
cross, you have lifted up the nature of men. Manuel Komnenos, who wears 
the crown wrote this'.*^ The palaeography of the iirscription dates the object 
to the twelfth or thirteenth century, but the poor quality of the enamel work, 
especially in comparison with other work produced in Komnenian 
Constantinople, rules out Manuel I Komnenos (1143-80) as its patron. It 
must, therefore, belong to Manuel I of Trebizond. The physical appearance of 
this cross is now relatively insignificant (especially compared to the great 
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28 Reliquary of 
the True Cross of 
Manuel 

Komnenos. Now 
in the treasury of 
Nolre-Dame, 

Paris, it was in the 
Polish royal 
treasury by 1475 



staurothekai of the tenth century), but as a symbol of the divine recognition of 
imperial power in the Middle Ages it was unmatched. Possession of the relic 
was far more important than its appearance, although that does indicate the 
limits of the artistic skills that Manuel could call upon in his kingdom. 

The greatest collection of relics of the True Cross were kept in the various 
churches of Constantinople.''^ They were the most precious relics held by the 
Byzantine emperors, and one of the principal demonstrations of the divine 
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origin of their authorityThey acted as evidence of the close relationship 
between emperor and Christ, and of the emperor's role as the guardian of 
Christ's legacy on earth. The relics of the True Cross also served to prove 
Byzantine continuity back through Heraklios's recapture of the Cross in 641, 
to its original discovery by Helena. The Fourth Crusade destroyed this 
relationship. It drove the Greek emperors away from the relics that they had 
guarded and cherished for so many centuries, and broke the link between 
them and Christ. They could no longer be seen so clearly as the 
representatives of Christ on earth. The looting of these relics after 1204 and 
the transportation of so many of them to the west, where they became the 
centrepieces of western royal (and other) relic collections, further 
undermined the Greek position.'*® 

The loss of so many relics of the True Cross placed even more importance 
on those fragments that remained in the east. The period after 1204 saw a 
renewed interest in their decoration and veneration throughout the Christian 
east. In every case the revival was led by those in authority, and so should be 
seen as an attempt to recreate the symbolism of authority and divine 
approval that had attached itself to the True Cross in previous centuries. 

There is a clear pattern that can be traced round the eastern Mediterranean 
in the decades around 1204. The defeat of Baldwin, the first Latin emperor of 
Constantinople, by the Bulgcuians in 1205 was partially attributed to his 
leaving his relic of the True Cross behind.^ And perhaps it was in response to 
this that his successor Henry commissioned a particularly fine staurotheke 
(now in the treasury of San Marco) that makes specific reference to the 
protection in war that the relic could offer him.'*^ The newly emergent 
Serbian monarchy also displayed a strong interest in the True Cross, giving 
fragments to their major royal monasteries, Studenica in 1199, Zica (between 
1222 and 1228), and Sopocani (between 1273 and 1314).'*® John HI Vatatzes, 
emperor of Nicaea, used his holdings of fragments of the True Cross to 
portray himself as the legitimate emperor of Byzantium, giving relics to 
important potential allies, including St Sava at the monastery of Chilandari, 
and Fra Elia de' Coppi, the envoy of Frederick U in 1246.'*’ Even lesser rulers 
seeking recognition and legitimacy employed the same ideas, although less 
successfully. Ivane MqardgrdeU, the newly-Chalcedonian joint ruler of 
Monophysite Armenia faced a difficult law case when he attempted to claim 
a fragment of the True Cross for himself from a Monophysite monastery in 
c. 1210.“ 

These cases serve to demonstrate the attention given to the relics of Christ's 
passion, and particularly those of the True Cross in the decades after 1204. In 
every case, rulers were concerned to acquire, venerate and be seen in 
possession of these central relics. Like churches and palaces, these relics were 
another form of materialising imperial power. 'They were a way of gaining 
allies, and thereby codifying a hierarchy of rulers in the region, with the true 
Byzantine emperor, the only man who could offer the relics as gifts, standing 
at the head.®' Manuel's cross suggests that he was no different from his rivals 
and neighbours, and hoped to use the power of the cross to reflect on himself 
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as well. The relatively poor quality of the reliquary indicates the limited 
resources within which Manuel was seeking create his image. 

This interpretation of the architecture and ritual associated with Hagia 
Sophia suggests that the Grand Komnenoi were acting in accordance with 
standard Byzantine and indeed with broader Christicm, preoccupations. Their 
desire to present themselves as true Christian rulers, and as the legitimate 
claimants to the imperial throne in Constantinople, required them to act as 
model rulers even while in exile. They may have hoped that Trebizond 
would only be a temporary residence, but it still required all the trappings 
necessary to display imperial power while they remained in the city. 
Manuel's immediate predecessors had begun this process, building or 
upgrading the imperial palace in the citadel and creating a coronation 
church out of the Chrysokephalos. They had also begun to create an 
association with the great icons and relics of the city, using them to recreate 
the imperial ceremonial of Constantinople in Trebizond. Manuel I continued 
this by adding a suitable dynastic mausoleum church, which was well placed 
to act as a focus of longer and grander processions. He also managed to 
acquire a fragment of the True Cross, another signifier of Constantinopolitan 
imperial pretensions, which he suitably dignified. 



Chapter 4 


Adam, exile and 'Byzantine' sculpture 


The exterior of Hagia Sophia is adorned with a wide range of sculptural 
reliefs. The sculptures are concentrated on the three porches, although one or 
two pieces are found elsewhere, notably an eagle on the exterior of the main 
apse. Most of this carving is in the form of decorative panels, generally of 
interlace ornament, but there is also an extensive array of figural imagery. 
The figural reliefs are concentrated on the south porch, the largest and 
grandest entrance to the church (Fig. 29). A number of isolated sculptures 
appear on this porch, but it is dominated by a tong frieze of figures that runs 
across its full width. These provide the first substantive programme with a 
clear narrative or interpretative intent that is visible on approaching the 
church. Whereas the interpretation of the architecture of Hagia Sophia was 
necessarily tentative, we can be sure that here a meaning was intended. This 
chapter concentrates on the figural sculpture, and especially on the narrative 
frieze; the interlace and ornamental plaques are discussed separately in 
chapter 5. 

Monumental figural sculpture is relatively rare in Byzantine art, and the 
few pieces that are known to have been carved especially for display in 
churches are mostly in the form of low relief icons,’ or corbel sculptures.^ It 
can be contrasted with the reuse of classical sculpture as spolia on faqades, 
which has often been seen as an apotropaic device. This can be seen both in 
churches and city fortifications, such as the sarcophagus that Basil 1 reused as 
a lintel at St Anne in Trebizond (Fig. 21), the miscellany of fragments that 
appears on the facade of the Panagia Gorgoepikoos in Athens,* or the pieces 
included in the walls of Konya and Ankara.'* The commissioning of a new 
narrative relief frieze at Hagia Sophia designates the church as lying outside 
the Byzantine 'norm'.* As with the architecture of the church, then, we seem 
to be faced with a medium that lies outside of the Byzantine mainstream. The 
question remains, however, whether the message that is contained in the 
sculpture is as alien as the medium. 

With the exception of the long narrative frieze that runs across the width of 
the south porch, there appears to be no consistent scheme or coherent 
message among the other figural images. The keystone of the porch is 
crowned by a majestic eagle with a halo and outstretched wings, which 
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29 Tympanum of 
south porch of 
Hagia Sophia. The 
rich array of 
sculpture and 
eagle keystone 
mark this out as 
the principal 
entrance to the 
church 

30 Eagle on 
south porch of 
Hagia Sophia, 
labelled 6 (ifylo?) 
MapKo;; St Mark. 
This unusual 
pairing of 
evangelist and 
symbol is 
continued in the 
wall paintings in 
the church 


echoes that on the main apse of the church. It has often been suggested that 
these eagles are heraldic symbols of the Grand Komnenoi, and they are 
discussed at greater length in the context of the portrait of Manuel I in 
chapter 8 (Fig. 96). A third eagle appears lower down on the tympanum (Fig. 
30). This eagle also has a halo, but it is accompanied by an inscription - 6 
dlyioi;] MapKog St Mark - that identifies it as an evangelist symbol.* It has no 
counterparts, and the logical locations for the other three evangelist symbols 

are taken up by other sculptures. The 
equivalent space to the left of the 
central quatrefoil has only the remains 
of a small boss, which can never have 
held a sculpture like the eagle.^ 
Mythological beasts take up the two 
spandreLs below the frieze: a centaur 
with bow and arrow (perhaps 
representing Sagittarius),* and a 
semntirv or griffin with a long twisted 
neck (Figs 31 and 32).® Similarly, the 
few remaining inlay panels on the 
south facade present a very varied 
selection, including a panel with doves 
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31 Sagittarius in 
the west spandrel 
of the south porch 
of Hagia Sophia 

32 Semnurv or 
griffin in the east 
spandrel of the 
south porch of 
Hagia Sophia 


and pomegranates (Fig. 33), which echoes early Christian designs;'® and a 
whorl of fish, which looks to Iremian models (Fig. 34)." 

Such an ad hoc arrangement of elements has parallels in Byzantium,'^ 
Rus,'^ and Georgia,''* although these do not draw on such a diverse cultural 
range as at Trebizond. The combination of elements at Trebizond perhaps 
tells more about the desire for decoration rather than about the cultural 
orientation of the society that produced it, let alone its political ideology. 
They mix political, theological, astrological, mythological and decorative 
images in one faqade. The decoration of Hagia Sophia, then, seems to 
combine a series of images with a variety of meanings (or lack of them). The 
notable exception to this is the long narrative frieze. 



33 Inlay plaque 
with intertwined 
doves and 
pomegranates 
above the central 
quatrefoil of the 
south porch at 
Hagia Sophia. A 
similar motif of 
intertwined birds 
is seen on one of 
the capitals in the 
west porch 

34 Inlay plaque 
with a whorl of 
fish to west of the 
central quatrefoil 
of the south porch 
at Hagia Sophia. 
Similar designs 
appear in Ilkhanid 
(Iranian) and 
Mamluk ceramics 
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35 West 
(concluding) half 
of the Genesis 
frieze on the 
south porch at 
Hagia Sophia 

37 Drawing of 
the west 

(concluding) half 
of the Genesis 
frieze on the 
south porch at 
Hagia Sophia 


The narrative frieze: description 

The high relief sculptural frieze forms a long, narrow band across the porch, 
approximately 8 m by 75 cm, and contains seven scenes accompanied by two 
carved inscriptions (Figs 35-38). The scenes tell the story of the Fall of Man, from 
Genesis chapter IV.’® Unusually the narrative starts at the right hand (eastern) 
end with the Creation of Eve, and then continues to the left with the Temptation 
of Eve, and Adam taking the forbidden fruit. The frieze breaks at the centre to 
accommodate the central arch of the porch, and then continues on the west half 
with the Closed gate of Eden, and the Expulsion, which includes Adam and Eve 
lamenting. This scene is followed by a similar scene of the protoplasts 
lamenting, this time sitting down. The frieze ends with Cain's murder of Abel.’® 
The frieze, when examined as a single composition, is uneven and 
inconsistent. The figures vary in size considerably both between scenes and 
within them, especially in the scene of the Expulsion from Eden. The depth of 
carving appears to vary considerably as well, although this is harder to 
determine now, given the erosion which the frieze has suffered. It seems that 
each block was carved separately with little consideration of the appearance 
of those around it. There is no consistent sense of movement across the frieze. 
Only one figure, the angel of the Expulsion, is shown in a dynamic pose, the 
rest are static. The frieze appears to be divided into a series of paired tableaux. 
However, the depiction of dress is fairly consistent across the frieze, with all 
robes carved in a single plane with many shallow, incised lines to indicate 
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folds. Gestures are also repeated with little variation. But other than these 
relatively minor points there seems to have been little attempt at creating a 
unified whole. 

Each half of the frieze, however, is clearly themed and has some internal 
cohesion. On the right hand side the glory and richness of life before the Fall 
is indicated by the clothed figures of Adam and Eve (the clothes represent the 
robes of grace) and by the luxuriant foliage which fills every inch of the 
background to the centre of the arch and beyond to the gate of Paradise. On 
the left hand side, the aridity and pain of life outside Eden manifests itself in 
the nudity of the figures, the barrenness of the setting - there is no foliage 
here - and in the oft repeated gesture of lamentation, the hand raised to the 
face.’^ A few surviving fragments of paint were noticed on the frieze by its 
modem restorers, although none is visible from the ground.'* This suggests 
that the frieze was originally painted, which would have made the visual 
opposition between Eden and Exile much starker. 


The function of the frieze 

The clearest guidance as to how to interpret the frieze comes from the 
inscriptions that stand above each half of the frieze. These are incised in a 
clear majuscule script with few abbreviations or ligatures. The inscription on 
the left, which would be read first, comes from the Lenten Triodion: 


36 East (opening) 
half of the Genesis 
frieze on the 
south porch at 
Hagia Sophia 

38 Drawing of 
the east (opening) 
half of the Genesis 
frieze on the 
south porch at 
Hagia Sophia 
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t ’EKldSiojelv) ’ASIdj^ iiTis[vavTi toO nap)a[6Ei]oou Ka'i n^v i8iav yunvoxTiv 0p£v(eo]v 
(iSupCTO 

t Adam sat before Paradise and, lamenting his nakedness, he wept.''* 

That on the right comes from Genesis 2.8: 

t 'EipuTEuoEv 6 0[e6]5 riapdSeicrov iv'ESfep K[a]T[d] dvaroXdi; Kai J6Et[o] iKEi t6v 
div0[po))io|v 6v EttXacE 

t And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and there he put the man 
whom he had formed. 

Each can be associated with the section of frieze below it. Monumental 
liturgical inscriptions are very rare on the facades of Byzantine churches, 
giving this inscription definite emphasis. This indicates that the frieze would 
have had a particular topicality at certain times in the liturgical year; and this 
provides an immediate meaning for the frieze. The inscription from the 
Triodion was intoned as part of the Vespers service on the eve of the Sunday 
before Lent (the Sunday of Forgiveness).^ And the right hand half of the 
inscription, the verse from Genesis 2.8, formed part of Vespers on the first 
Thursday of Lent.^’ Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abel all featured 
prominently during Lenten homilies.^ 

This indicates that the church of Hagia Sophia certainly adhered to the 
normal Orthodox liturgical calendar, and that at the beginning of Lent it must 
have played an important role in the ecclesiastical calendar of the Empire of 
Trebizond. Bryer has shown how, in the fourteenth century, the Feast of the 
Transfiguration was the patronal day of the church, but these inscriptions 
suggest that when the church was built, the start of Lent was the most 
important occasion to be celebrated at Hagia Sophia.^’ It would only be in this 
one week of the year that the full significance of the frieze and its inscriptions 
would become apparent as the meanings of the images and texts were 
brought to life by the service. It had a performative function.^ 

The emphasis demonstrated by the frieze - this is the only element of the 
church's narrative decoration to be built into the architecture - shows that it 
must be regarded as a central feature of the church's (or at least the porch's) 
function when it was built. At Trebizond, it is only by entering the church 
that the viewers were able to re-enter Paradise. Two elements further 
reinforce this idea of the porch being the entrance to Paradise on earth. The 
shell design over the main arch of the porch echoes that in the image of the 
gate of Paradise on the frieze (albeit upside down). The vine scroll on the 
hood moulding around the outside of the porch (Fig. 39) echoes the Georgian 
use of this motif, where it is a symbol of eternal life and redemption.^ The 
location of the frieze, at the threshold of the church, creates part of its 
meaning and forces its viewers to take part in the narrative as they prepare to 
enter the church. 

The selective nature of the narrative, which runs from the Creation of Eve 
to the Murder of Abel but excludes the image of the brothers' sacrifice, 
concentrates on the arrival of sin and death among mankind. It has few direct 
visual counterparts in Byzantine art.“ The only objects on which a 
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39 Vine scroll 
decoration on the 
hood moulding 
around the south 
porch at Hagia 
Sophia. Depictions 
of vines are 
common in 
Georgian church 
decoration 


comparable section of Genesis is shown are a number of Byzantine ivory and 
bone caskets, variously dated between the tenth and twelfth centuries.^ The 
iconography of these vary, but generally include the Creation of Adam and 
Eve, the Temptation, the Expulsion, Adam and Eve lamenting outside Eden, 
and the Murder of Abel. These ivories show that the narrative range at 
Trebizond belonged to a wider tradition in Byzantium, but they cannot help 
to elucidate its meaning.^ 

In order to understand the frieze, it is necessary to see it as just one part of 
a programme encompassing the whole church. It fits into a visual and textual 
scheme of typology. The eucharistic emphasis on death and sacrifice, Abel as 
a type of Christ,*’ is reiterated on entering the naos through the south porch. 
Here the viewer is immediately faced with images of the Crucifixion and 
Anastasis on the north wall of the church (although both are now very 
fragmentary). The emphcisis on Eve as the bringer of death finds its 
counterpoint in the image of Mary, the mother of God and bringer of 
salvation. The idea of Mary as the second Eve was well established in 
Byzantium and the west, and allusions are often made in art.*® 

Images that allude to the Mary and the incarnation are prominent in the 
surviving wall paintings on the north and east walls of the north porch. 
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40 Wall painting 
on north wall of 
north porch, 

Hagia Sophia. 
Upper register: 
Jacob's ladder, 
Jacob's struggle 
with the angel 
and Moses before 
the burning bush. 
West spandrel: Job 
on a dunghill; east 
spandrel: Gideon 
and the fleece 

41 Schema of 
Upper register of 
north wall of 
north porch, 

Hagia Sophia 



Again these are dominated by Old Testament allusions, including Jacob's 
Ladder; Jacob's Struggle with the Angel; Moses and the Burning Bush (Figs 
40 and 41), Gideon and the Fleece, and the Tree of Jesse.^’ These were all 
recognised as prototypes of the virgin birth and are reflected on the twelfth- 
century icon of the Mother of God and Child surrounded by Old Testament 
Prophets and Saints in the collection of St. Catherine's Monastery on Mount 
Sinai.^“ It is also noteworthy that the Tree of Jesse culminates in the figure of 
Mary, rather than that of Christ (Figs 42 and 43).^ The existence of a cycle of 
typological images at Trebizond presages the greater interest in such 
monumental typological campaigns in Palaiologan art, as, for example at 
the Theotokos Peribleptos (now Sv. Kliment) at Ohrid (1295).^ The narthex at 
this church repeats many of the same scenes as in the north porch at 
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42 The Tree of 
Jesse on the east 
wall and vault of 
north porch, 

Hagia Sophia. 
Unusually, this 
version culminates 
in the figure of 
the Virgin rather 
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43 Schema of 
Tree of Jesse on 
the east wall and 
vault of north 
porch, Hagia 
Sophia 
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Trebizond. This indicates the currency of the images at Trebizond, and 
suggests that the empire was at the forefront of such theological 
developments in the Orthodox world in the mid thirteenth century.^ 

The typological frescoes establish another line of progression through the 
church, from Eve as the bringer of sin in the south porch to Mary as the 
bringer of salvation in the north porch. This raises two points. The first is 
that the church and its porches may have had their own processional 
structure. Given the scale of the porches they must have been designed for 
large gatherings of people, possibly moving about as part of the service. The 
second is that the links between the porches argue that the programme of 
the church was designed in advance and included both frescoes and 
sculpture. 

Thus, the most striking feature of the frieze is that, despite the medium 
used, the message seems to lie within the mainstream of Orthodoxy. This can 
be confirmed by looking at the other, more unusual aspects of the narrative 
and its depiction, notably the use of reverse narrative and the inversion of 
Adam and Eve being clothed before the Fall and naked afterwards. These 
have traditionally been ascribed to 'Oriental' influences (that is, to the artistic 
devices unconsciously brought by the frieze's presumed Syriac creators), and 
taken as evidence of the 'alien' nature of the sculpture.^ Such an argument 
takes the artists' training and limitations as the principal source of meaning, 
but it nevertheless has a certain validity that wUl be examined later. First, it is 
possible to demonstrate that these unusual characteristics do have a meaning 
within the mainstream of Byzantine art and theology. 

This is most apparent with the representation of the nakedness of Adam 
and Eve after the Fall. This inversion can most simply be explained by 
reference to the Lenten Triodion and to the inscription accompanying the 
sculptures. In the course of the service of Vespers on the eve of the Sunday of 
Forgiveness, Adam is described no less than four times as being naked 
outside Paradise: 'In my wretchedness I have cast off the robe woven by God 
'Naked he sat outside the garden, lamenting ...'; 'Adam sat before 
Paradise and, lamenting his nakedness, he wept'; 'Woe is me! In my 
simplicity I was stripped naked, and now I am in want.'^^ The third quotation 
was that used as the inscription to accompany the frieze. It is clear from this 
that the artists and craftsmen had been instructed to illustrate the liturgical 
not the biblical account of the Fall, and so needed to show the move from 
clothed to naked, rather than the other way round.* If part of the service 
took place before this frieze, it simply would not have made sense if the 
Biblical version of the Genesis ncurative had been followed. The reversal is 
found elsewhere in Byzantine art; two Octateuch manuscripts (Vat. gr. 746, 
fol. 37r; and Istanbul Topkapi gr. 8, fol. 42v) also show the protoplasts clothed 
before the Fall.* The decision to depict the story in this way seems to have 
derived from interpretations of Genesis 3.8, which states that after Adam and 
Eve ate the forbidden fruit they 'perceived themselves to be naked.' From this 
evolved a theology about prelapsarian garments, the robes of grace or light, 
which kept their nakedness hidden until that moment.'* This idea also 
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appears in more popular literature, such as the apocryphal Books of Adam.^‘ 
It seems, then, that the artists were following an existing, if uncommon, trend 
to emphasise the nature of the Fall, and the loss of the divine glory which 
surrounded Adam and Eve. 

The visual anomaly of reverse narrative can also be examined in terms of 
mainstream Byzantine theology and art. Reverse narrative is used in 
Byzantine art, although admittedly not very often, but it is significant that 
it occurs in other images of the Fall. It is noteworthy that a second example of 
the Expulsion with reverse narrative can be found at Trebizond. This is a 
small plaque now located high in the east wall of the citadel, across the ravine 
from the church of St. Eugenios, where it is bcu-ely visible (Fig. 44).'*^ It has 
clearly been moved to this location, along with a second image of Elijah and 
the Raven, and its original context is now lost.''^ 

A more useful comparison is found in a fourteenth-century copy of the 
Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzos in Paris (Bib. Nat. gr. 543)."*^ This provides 
a means of understanding how reverse narrative could be used in images of 
the Fall in Byzantium. This 'liturgical edition' of the homilies, contains sbtteen 
of Gregory's homilies, each preceded by a full-page introductory miniature. 
In every case, the narrative of the miniature moves from left to right, with one 
exception.''^ This is the miniature that precedes homily 38 On the Nativity/ 
Theopiuiny (Fig. 45). The upper register shows the Nativity, conflating the 
birth of Christ, the Adoration of the Magi and Shepherds and the First Bath of 
the Christ Child. The lower scene introduces the Fall of Man in three scenes; 
the Quickening of Adam/Creation of Eve, Adam and Eve in Eden, and Adam 
and Eve lamenting after the Expulsion.^ What is interesting about the image 
is that while the upper register has a centralised composition, the lower 
register reads right to left. The artist has also used the psychological device of 
placing the scene of Adam and Eve after the Expulsion in the margin, beyond 
the frame of the miniature, to emphasise man's distance from Paradise. The 
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division between exterior and interior, between richness and aridity parallels 
that in the frieze at Trebizond very closely. 

The text of the homily allows this visual device to be explored in more 
detail. In homily 38, Gregory proclaims the Nativity as man's chance to re¬ 
enter into harmony and obedience with God, a contract dissolved at the 
Fall.'*^ Christ is the new Adam. Gregory explicitly sees the return to 
innocence as one of the purposes of the Incarnation: 'But [all the mysteries of 
Christ] have a sole principle; to lead me to perfection, to remodel me, to 
bring me back to the First Adam."*® The image demonstrates this by placing 
the Nativity and the scenes in Eden within the rich, broad decorative frame 
of the miniature, reflecting the parallel between the two chances God has 
offered man, and the parallel between the creations of Christ and Adam. The 
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use of reverse narrative then allows the viewer to replay the trajectory of 
Gregory's argument visually. The logic of the narrative implies within it a 
narrative regression as it must be read 'backwards'; but to read the image 
from left to right allows the viewer to reclaim the steps back to the first 
Adam. 

The obvious conflict between the 'normal' left-to-right reading of the 
inscriptions above the frieze, and the reverse narrative of the carvings 
themselves suggests that a similar disjunction was deliberately formulated in 
order to enact many of the same ideas on entering the church.'*’ 

The choice of narrative for the frieze raises one further tantalising 
possibility. This is that the sculpture was eilso planned to encapsulate the 
political position of the Grand Komnenoi. It is feasible that a comparison is 
being made between the exile of Adam and the promise of his redemption, 
and the exile of the Komenenoi and the hope of their return to 
Constantinople. The imperial palace in Constantinople had been compared 
to Eden from the ninth century on,®" and a typology of exile certainly existed 
after 1204, in which the fall of Constantinople was linked to the events of the 
Old Testament. Niketas Choniates and Theodore I Laskaris both associated 
their expulsions from the Great City in 1204 with that of Adam and Eve from 
Eden, and both sought (or hoped to be) a new Moses to lead the lost 
Constantinopolitans back to glory.®* In an echo of the use of inverted 
narrative at Hagia Sophia, Niketas Choniates even saw the expulsion of the 
patriarch from the dty as a perverted antithesis of Christ's entry into 
Jerusalem.®^ The frieze at Hagia Sophia suggests that it is possible to read the 
Grand Komnenoi's fate in similar terms. 

The themes of exile and the redemption of Adam recur inside the church as 
well. It is most evident in a series of medallions containing a cross in brown 
superimposed on a cross in green (Fig. 46). Between the arms of the crosses 
are the following letters: 

A n M CT 

A6a^ itEitToixu^ HEttetri aTaupq) 

Adam, having fallen, is released by the cross 

The medallions with this text appear repeatedly in the church, at the summit 
of each of the windows of the dome between the figures of the prophets, and 
in the vault of the arch between the prothesis and main apse. The acronym is 
relatively common in Byzantine churches, but in the light of the exterior 
sculpture it possibly takes on an additional meaning at Trebizond, reinforcing 
the idea that just as Christ's support will return Adam to paradise, so too it 
will return the Grand Komnenoi to Constantinople.®® 

This reading is supported by the main inscription that runs around the 
base of the dome in the naos, which comes from Psalm 101.20-22: 'Out of the 
heaven did the Lord behold the earth, that he might hear the mournings of 
such as are in captivity and deliver the children appointed unto death that 
they may declare the name of the Lord in Sion and his worship in Jerusalem'. 
The comparison between the plight of the Israelites and that of the exiled 
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Grand Komnenoi is surely unavoidable here. The dontinance of this 
inscription inside the church must colour any reading of the building, and 
the implications of this will be examined in greater detctil in chapter 6. 


The 'foreignness' of the frieze 

This chapter has sought to emphasise the mainstream within which it is 
possible to read the Genesis frieze at Trebizond. It remains a fact, however, 
that the frieze is an unusual object. As was pointed out above the use of 
sculpture alone puts the church in a distinct category. The medium of the 
message stands at odds with the meaning that it conveys. However, it is 
possible to explain the sculpture by placing it in its regional context. As was 
shown in chapter one, the political and economic history of the empire makes 
it possible to locate Trebizond in contexts centring on its relations with all its 
neighbours. Georgians, Seljuqs, Syriacs and Armenians all feature in the 
empire, and Mongol trade provided more links to the east, via Tabriz. These 
provide a different way of contextualizing the relief at Hagia Sophia. 

Relief sculpture is relatively common in eastern Anatolia and the Caucasus, 
and was still part of the regular artistic vocabulary of the Eastern churches in 
this period.®^ A low relief carving of the Temptation of Adam eind Eve by the 
serpent is found on the west face of the dome of the church of St John the 
Baptist at Gandzasar, which is dated 1216-38.®® However, iconographically 
and stylistically few comparisons can be drawn between this image and that 
at Trebizond. A closer stylistic comparison can be made with the sculpture of 
the so-called 'Georgian' church in Ani (Fig. 47).®® Only two reliefs now 
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47 Annunciation 
and Visitation on 
the interior north 
wall of the so- 
called 'Georgian 
Church', at Ani. A 
now lost 

inscription gives a 
terminus ante 
quern for these 
carvings of 1218 


survive, on the interior north wall of the church. They show the 
Annunciation and the Visitation, and must once have formed part of a 
longer cycle of scenes of the early life of Christ which ran round the walls of 
the church. The images are carved in the tufa used throughout Ani, which 
results in a cruder style than the frieze at Trebizond, but they are carved to 
roughly the same scale and depth of relief. We know that they were made by 
or for the Georgian community in Ani in 1218, when it was the capital of 
Mqcirgrdzeli-ruled Armenia.®^ These suggest that it is to the Caucasus that we 
must turn in order to understand the context of the decoration of the church 
properly. 

Similarly, the various other peculiarities of the frieze, such as the 
inversions of clothed/naked and narrative, which have been explained above 
in theological terms, can be looked at in regional terms. Both have strong 
precedents in Syriac, Armenian, Georgian and even Islamic sources. Judged 
in literary terms, interest in Adam and Eve was very pronounced in 
Armenian culture, and the many versions of their story circulating in the 
Books of Adam often Include the idea of nakedness after the Fall.®® 
Prelapsarian garments are mentioned in the Qur'an and the hadiths.^ An 
Ukhanid translation into Persian of Ibn Bakhtishu's Marmfi al-iiayawan 
[Benefits of Animals] (New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, M500, fol. 4v), 
copied at Maragha in north-west Iran in 1297 or 1299, shows an idealised 
human couple covering their nudity with (admittedly rather revealing) 
cloaks.®® This is clearly based on Christian Adam and Eve images. Finally, 
although right-to-left narrative is occasionally found in Byzantine art, it is 
naturally more prominent in the art of those cultures which write from right- 
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to-left. Manuscripts produced in Syriac and Muslim centres both include a 
higher percentage of miniatures which run from right to left, such as the 
Entry to Jerusalem in a Syriac Gospel Lectionary of 1216-20 (London, BL MS 
Add. 7170, fol. 115r), or the Village scene in al-Hariri's Maqamat of 1237 (Paris, 
BN MS Ar. 5847, fol. 138r).*' These show the ways in which local cultural 
norms could have acted as the sources for the otherwise relatively rare 
iconographic traits in the frieze. They would certainly also serve to make 
aspects of the image (if not all its nuances) more comprehensible to some of 
its local audiences. 

All these elements show that the making of the images can be located 
within a regional context. However, there remains a clear disparity between 
making and meaning. The problem lies in how to interpret this. Should this 
be seen as the Grand Komnenoi merely exploiting the local craftsmen and 
materials that were available to them in order to proclaim their international 
message? Is it a sign of a deliberate and self-conscious attempt to re-frame 
their conception of Byzantium: to present its power in new ways? Is it 
evidence of a less conscious transformation of the Grand Komnenoi into just 
another localised, regional entity, using the same methods of display as their 
neighbours? These questions are explored in the next chapter. 



Chapter 5 


Ornamental sculpture and cultural orientation: 
Hagia Sophia, the Seljuqs and the Caucasus 


The elements of the church that have been discussed so far, the architecture 
of the church and the Genesis frieze, have raised questions about the 
influence of local, neighbouring cultures on Trebizond, whether in terms of 
the function of porches or the significance of right-to-left narrative. These 
questions are brought more firmly into focus by looking at the final aspect of 
the exterior decoration of the church of Hagia Sophia, the many pieces of 
decorative, ornamental carved stonework, which are concentrated on the 
three porches. 

The carved stonework appears in many forms: there is interlocking 
stalactite vaulting - muqamas work - in the niches of the west and south 
porches, as well as on the impost blocks, cornices and capitals of the west and 
north porches (Fig. 48). Joggled masonry is used on the tympanum of the 
north porch (Figs 9 and 54). All three porches have geometric or floral 
interlace carvings, either in large plaques and roundels or on a smaller scale 
on the facets of the muqarnas work. Eleven roundels and plaques survive, 
but there is evidence that two more were carved on the west porch. At some 
later stage these were hacked off to level the surface of the porch (Fig. 49). 
This was most probably done either to prepare the exterior of the porch for 
plastering, or because these plaques contained symbols which were no longer 
considered acceptable.’ The south porch also has an elaborate hood 
moulding of grapevines (Fig. 39). 

All the pieces are integral to the construction of the church.^ They are 
mostly made from the same stone as the church, and seem to have been 
carved specifically for their locations. This is most noticeable in muqamas 
impost capitals above the columns in the west porch, which were clearly 
specifically created for this location as they transfer the broad arches down to 
the narrow early-Christian columns below; matching exactly the shape of the 
capitals (Figs 50 and 51). There is also continuity of masonry courses in the 
niches which demonstrates that they are part of the original design. The 
foliate design in the roundels at either end of the south porch reappears in 
the marble inlay floor beneath the dome (Figs 52 and 53). As with the figural 
sculpture, there is no overall coherence to the employment of these plaques: 
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48 West porch of 
Hagia Sophia. 
Complex 

muqamas work is 
visible in the 
niche and below 
the cornice 



49 West porch of 
Hagia Sophia. The 
remains of the 
plaque that has 
been hacked off 
can be seen 
between the two 
openings 
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50 and 

51 Columns of 
west porch at 
Hagia Sophia. In 
both cases the 
muqamas impost 
blocks were 
designed to 
accommodate the 
different re-used 
early Christian 
capitals 


on the north porch they appear on the side walls of the porch and even at 
ground level. Also, there is little consistency in the quality and employment 
of these decorative elements. The symmetry of the plaques is only 
approximate, and this can be seen most clearly again on the north porch 
(Fig. 54). Here, the main design of three roundels above the central arch is 
supplemented by a more varied arrangement of elements around them. To 
the east is a very small cross, which resembles a simplified version of those 
found on Armenian khatchkars (carved stone crosses) (Fig. 55).^ To the west 
is a large honey-coloured rectangular plaque, in which the geometry of the 
design is internally inconsistent. The confused geometry of designs recurs 
frequently in the smaller designs on the various facets of the many muqamas 




52 Floral interlace 
plaque from east 
side of south porch 
at Hagia Sophia 

53 Floral interlace 
plaque from floor 
of naos of Hagia 
Sophia 
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54 North porch 
at Hagia Sophia, 
showing 
arrangement of 
plaques 

55 Cross above 
east column of 
north porch at 
Hagia Sophia. The 
design derives 
from Armenian 
khatchkars 
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56 West face of 
muqarnas comice 
at north end of 
west porch at 
Hagia Sophia. 
Each facet has a 
different design 
carved into it 


niches (Fig. 56).'* Taken as a whole these sculptural elements are far from the 
more limited repertoire of decorative motifs seen in the rest of Byzantium in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Based on the formal characteristics of the muqarnas work and geometric 
designs, Tamara Talbot Rice characterised the sculpture as being 'Seljuqid' in 
form, and produced a series of close visual parallels with Islamic monuments 
on the Anatolian plateau.® She concluded that, as an ensemble, the carvings 
provided important evidence of the influence of Seljuq culture on Trebizond 
(although she argued that the 'incoherent' designs suggest that non-Muslim, 
probably Armenian, craftsmen were also involved). This association raises 
important questions about the interpretation of the church, and about 
perceptions of Manuel I and his empire. If these elements are to be inter¬ 
preted as in some way Islamic (or at least deriving from an Islamic culture), 
then how are they to be reconciled with their appearance on a Christian 
church? Does it represent some form of cultural, political or ideological 
relationship (whether equal or subservient) between the empire and Seljuq 
Rum? Or is it more simply evidence of aesthetic syncretism and common 
fashions in Anatolia? Does art reflect social and cultural trends, or does it 
have a more complex role to play: can evidence of visual 'influence' be 
directly related to historical events, whether political and cultural? 

More specifically, how did Manuel reconcile the appearance of these 
'Seljuqid' elements with his own perceptions of the empire, and his desire to 
promote himself as the emperor of the Romans? After all, at first sight the 
presence of Islamic ornament would seem undermine our common percep¬ 
tions of a Christian Byzantium. This is important as it can reveal much about 
the nature of Manuel's proclamation of Byzantine identity. At first sight, these 
plaques would seem to confirm the conclusions of some modern historians 
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that Trebizond was a society largely subsumed by the non-Christian powers 
around it, and hence that its history must also lie beyond that of Byzantium. 
However, if we accept Manuel at his word, that he firmly believed that he 
was the true emperor, then these plaques can be used to provide evidence to 
explore his idea of empire. They enable us to investigate the degree to which 
it was transformed through the cultural milieu of Anatolia in this period. 

In her initial publication of the sculptures, Tamara Talbot Rice attempted to 
reconcile the appearance of Seljuqid art in a Byzantine Christian context. She 
did so by investigating the circumstances under which Manuel might have 
agreed to the inclusion of these plaques and concluded that there was only 
one possible explanation. This was that it would have been acceptable and 
comprehensible at a time of political and military ascendancy over Islam. 
Tamara Talbot Rice found these conditions in the years immediately after the 
Mongol victory over the combined forces of Anatolia at the battle of Kosedag 
in 1243.* After this the Seljuqs were fatally weakened, but Trebizond, pro¬ 
tected from the rest of Turkey by the Pontic Alps, and financed by silk 
caravans and silver mines, was able to retain much of its independence and 
power. It would have been at this time, freed again from Seljuq vassalship, 
that Manuel would have been in a position to celebrate his power. This 
theory, and the formal comparisons that she listed, also allowed Tamara 
Talbot Rice to provide a firmer dating for the church, placing it in the 1250s. 

In other words, for Talbot Rice, the panels represented an image of 
Komnenian ascendancy over the Turks and their religion. This has important 
implications for the study of the ornament. Primarily, it a.ssumes that the 
panels were not just simple ornament but were overtly ideological symbols of 
the Seljuqs and Islam which, because of their dislocation, have now become 
bearers of specifically political meaning. They have become Christian victory 
'trophies'. The interpretation depends on the incompatibility of the context. 
The displacement reverses the religious and ideological meaning of the 
imagery: the Islamic plaques have been 'converted' to Christianity. Such an 
argument finds support from Oleg Grabar who, in his survey of the influence 
of Islam on Byzantine art, concluded that Islamic elements were included 
'when Byzantium felt strong enough to incorporate such exotic themes as 
seemed interesting'.^ Hagia Sophia is thereby reconciled to Byzantium. 

This 'political' interpretation of the ornamental plaques as Seljuq trophies 
provides a neat explanation of ornamental stonework. The theory would 
seem to be confirmed by the presence on the south porch of an inlay plaque 
containing a star and crescent, traditionally regarded as the political symbol 
of Islam under the Seljuqs and Ottomans: the hilal (Fig. 57).* The addition of 
the hilal among numerous depictions of crosses elsewhere on the facades of 
Hagia Sophia seems to reflect the tension between Christian and Muslim 
power in Trebizond, and the desire to display Christian victory in public. 
However, all political and ideological interpretations of the ornament at 
Hagia Sophia must be re-examined.’ First, it can be questioned whether the 
hilal was as explicitly associated with Islam in this period as many have 
assumed. The example at Hagia Sophia is the earliest appearance of this 
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symbol in monumental art. It is 
matched in no other contemporary 
Seljuq building in Anatolia.’” Its only 
appearance in the Muslim Near East 
in the early thirteenth century is in 
Mosul, which was ruled by the 
Zangid family. A series of coins 
minted by Mas'ud 1 Zangid and his 
successors, features on the reverse an 
unidentified, seated figure holding 
the crescent in both hands so that it 
frames his head, while stars hover 
above his knees.” However, the star 
and crescent can also be found on coins produced in contemporary Cilidan 
Armenia.’^ It is clear from this that no set political or religious interpretation 
of this imagery had yet been established. 

The case for geometric ornament carrying specific ideological meaning Is 
even harder to argue. The majority of comparable examples of the 
incorporation of Islamic elements in Byzantine art which have been given 
some form of ideological interpretation in fact concern a very different form 
of decoration. The Islamic-style decoration on the exterior of Hosios Loukas,” 
on the shields of warrior saints,’^ or around the rim of the so-called 
mythological bowl in San Marco, Venice,'® is made up of imitation writing 
rather than geometric ornament. It was this pseudo-Kufic script (albeit 
illegible and/or decorative) that was considered as emblematic of Islam in 
Byzantium, and which therefore had a specifically anti-Muslim ideological or 
apotropaic value which could be used to counter this rival religion. This 
emphasis on the image of the word as the bearer of meaning is explained in 
the writings of George Pachymeres. He records that, in the early fourteenth 
century, an Islamic bowl was prepared for use in the liturgy at the imperial 
court, until it weis recognised that it included an Islamic inscription. At this 
point it had to be put aside 'for reasons of conscience'.'® 

Any attempt to interpret the ornament on Hagia Sophia must look instead 
to an explanation that depends on ornament itself, on interlace and design, 
rather than on depictions of words. Such an alternative is made possible by 
new discoveries. It is now possible to investigate the decorative stonework at 
Hagia Sophia in a much broader context than Tamara Talbot Rice was able to 
in the early 1960s. The opening up of the Caucasus since the fall of the Soviet 
Union in 1991, and the plethora of new publications on the arts of the 
Georgians, Armenians and Seljuqs in the past thirty years means that we are 
now better placed to provide a more nuanced analysis of the sculpture. This 
new context significantly alters any interpretation of the external decoration 
of the church. 

The evidence can be presented most briefly, and most forcefully, at a 
purely visual level with a series of formal comparisons of some of the designs 
seen at Hagia Sophia; 



57 Inlay panel 
with star and 
crescent (hilal) on 
south porch at 
Hagia Sophia. 

This is the earliest 
monumental use 
of this S)m\bol in 
Anatolia 
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58 Floral interlace plaque on west side of south porch at Hagia Sophia. Note the remains of 
a cross above it 
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Floral plaque on west side of the south porch at Hagia Sophia (Fig. 58). 
Compari.sons: 

(Fig. 59): Seljuq inlay tile from the E^refoglu mosque, Bey?ehir, 1297, now in 
the Karatay Miizesi at Konya. 

(Fig. 60): Armenian carved roundel on the khatchkar outside the church of 
the Mother of God at Haghartsin, erected 1281.'^ 

(Fig. 61): Georgian metalwork foliate roundel on the Khakhuli triptych. This 
was added to the icon in c. 1130, when it was enlarged and taken to the royal 
monastery of Gelati.** 

Other comparisons include a Seljuq boss inside the Qifte Minare Medresc, 
Erzurum, c. 1250;*’ Armenian designs above the west door to the church of 
the Mother of God at the monastery at Makaravank, 1204;“ and an Armenian 
carved roundel on the east facade of the church of the Mother of God at 
Akhtala, c. 1210.^* 


59 (top left) Tile, 
E$refoglu mosque 
at Bey^ehir 

60 (above) 
Kliatchkar, 
Haghartsin, 
Armenia 

61 (bottom 

left) Metalwork 
roundel, Khakhuli 
triptych, Georgia 
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62 Central 
geometric design 
on the north 
porch at ITagia 
Sophia 


63 Carved 
roundel, north 
door, Olu Camii, 
Divrip. 



Central geometric roundel on the north porch at Hagia Sophia (Fig. 62). 
Comparison: 

(Fig. 63): Seljuq carved roundel around door of the Ulii Camii, Divrigi. This 
was built 1228/9 for the Mengujekid Ahmed Shah and his wife, Turan 
Melik.“ 
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64 Western 
geometric roundel 
on the north 
porch at Hagia 
Sophia 



Western geometric roundel on the north porch at Hagia Sophia (Fig. 64). 
Comparisons: 

(Fig. 65); Georgian carved roundel on the chancel screen at Tqemlovani, mid¬ 
thirteenth century.^ 

(Fig. 66): Georgian carved interlace on the west fagade at Daba, near Borjomi. 
This church was built for a member of the Georgian royal court, c. 1333.^ 

Other comparisons include the Armenian carved roundel on the east facade 
of the church of the Mother of God at Akhtala, c. 1210.“ 


65 Carved 
roundel, chancel 
screen, 
Tqemlovani, 
Georgia 

66 Carved 
interlace, west 
facade, Daba, 
Georgia 
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67 Lotus design 
on the west wall 
of the north porch 
of Hagia Sophia 



Lotus design on west face of north porch (Fig. 67). 

Comparisons: 

(Fig. 68): Armenian interlace design above the west door of the church of the 
Illuminator at Goshavank (Nor Getik), 1237.^ 


68 West door, 
church of the 
Illuminator at 
Goshavank (Nor 
Getik), Armenia 


A similar lotus motif appears in a linear design along the carved base around 
the Ulii Camii, Divrigi, built by 1228/9.^ 
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69 Muqamas 
niche on the north 
side of the west 
porch of Hagia 
Sophia 


Muqamas niche on north side of west porch (Fig. 69). 

Comparisons: 

(Fig. 70): Seljuq inlay muqamas at the Sirqah Medrese, Konya, 1242.“ 

(Fig. 71): Armenian muqamas capital from the gavit of the church of the Holy 
Apostles at Ani, before 1217.“ 



70 Muqamas, 
Sir^ali Medrese, 
Konya 

71 Muqamas 
capital, church of 
the Holy Apostles, 
Ani, Armenia 
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72 Design over 
the arch on the 
west wall of the 
north porch at 
Hagia Sophia 



Interlocking arch design on west face of north porch (Fig. 72). 

Comparison: 

(Fig. 73): Seljuq design over entrance to Alaeddin mosque at Konya, 
completed 1220/21 by the Damascus architect Mohammed ibn Kaulun for 
Ala al-Din Kay Qubadh I.^ 


73 Main 
entrance, Alaeddin 
mosque, Konya. 
This facade 
incorporates many 
Byzantine 
elements to either 
side of this 
gateway 
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What emerges from this compilation is the ubiquity of this vocabulary of 
ornament. None of the comparisons can be used to identify specific sources 
or models for the designs at Hagia Sophia, or to demonstrate the cultural 
origins of any particular design or motif. Rather tliey show that a familiar 
range of ornamental work was being produced in an area that is spread 
widely geographically, culturally and chronologically. The designs appear 
throughout Anatolia and the Caucasus, from Konya in the west to Karabagh 
in the east, and from the full span of the thirteenth century. They appear in 
Seljuq, Turkoman, Georgian and Armenian architecture and in secular and 
religious buildings, both Christian and Muslim. Indeed it is possible to extend 
the comparisons further in both time and space, for example into medieval 
Azerbaijan,^* or later into the fourteenth century.^^ This ubiquity discredits 
Tamara Talbot Rice's simplistic political interpretation, for if there is one it is 
debased through overexposure. 

The prevalence of this ornament must also force us to re-evaluate Talbot 
Rice's description of the ornament as 'Seljuqid'. Although it may be possible 
to ascribe the ultimate origins of some of these motifs to Seljuq and 
Turkoman architecture, they appear too frequently in other contexts for such 
a specific, and specifically cultural, adjective to retain its meaning. It becomes 
paradoxical to speak of Seljuqid art on an Armenian or Georgian building; it 
certainly renders the terminology unstable and diminishes its meaning. It 
would perhaps be more accurate (and less prejudicial to further analysis) to 
use a regional term such as 'Anatolian' instead of a culturally based one.^ 
James Trilling has argued that interlace motifs had a common meaning as an 
apotropaic symbol across all Europe, but this does not account for the stylistic 
similarities among the motifs of the different religions and confessions in 
Eastern Anatolia.^ 

The question remains of what impact the common use of this style must 
have on our understanding of Manuel's empire. The evidence it provides of a 
common vocabulary of visual motifs in Anatolia suggests a degree of regional 
synthesis which would, at first sight, demand that we regard Trebizond as 
just another Anatolian culture. It is possible to understand more about how 
such a society would have functioned by looking at all the neighbouring 
societies that employed these motifs, and for which we have more 
documentary evidence. Political and cultural interchange existed at mzmy 
levels. Behind the facade of almost constant warfare in eastern Anatolia 
(mostly, but by no means exclusively, between Christian and Muslim), there 
is evidence of enormous fluidity of people and ideas at all levels of society. 

At the highest level of court Elites, interchange was expedited and 
consolidated by Intermarriage for diplomacy, treaties and alliances. In 1223, 
queen Rusudan of Georgia (1223-45), daughter of Tamar, had married the 
son of Mu^th al-Din Tugril?ah, emir of Erzurum (who converted to 
Christianity on his father's orders),^^ and her daughter married Ghiyath al- 
Din Kay Khusraw II in 1236. After the defeat at Kosedag, the mother, wife and 
daughter of Kay Khusraw II sought refuge with Hetum I in Armenian Cilicia, 
which had long had links to the Seljuqs.^ And the marriage alliances of the 
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Hetumid/Rubenids stretched even further south to the Crusader states, 
which subsequently had a great impact on their conception of power.^^ The 
Grand Komnenoi were fully involved in such diplomacy. One of Manuel I's 
three marriages was to a Georgian princess, Rusudan, and two of his 
daughters also married Georgians, one of them king Demetre 11.^ Members 
of the dynasty also married into the Seljuq royal family.^’ At a slightly lower 
level at court, all chronicles make frequent reference to constant embassies 
between the Trapezuntines, Georgians, Armenians and Seljuqs, and in 1246 
the rulers of all these peoples were compelled to travel to Karakorum for the 
kuriltai [great meeting] of the new khan, Gtiyuk.'*” 

The results of this interchange can best be seen in the Mqargrdzeli fcunily, 
which ruled in Armenia in the first half of the thirteenth century."” Their 
court was perhaps the most mixed of all eastern Anatolia: they were Kurds 
who married into Armenian, Georgian and Seljuq families. They ruled a 
largely Armenian population, which they had liberated from nearly a century 
of Muslim rule in 1199, and they held titles at the Georgian court. In 1213 
Ivane Mqargrdzeli even introduced to Georgia the new title of atabeg 'father 
and tutor to the king', which was explicitly drawn from the Seljuq court.^^ 
Court cases were heard jointly by judges drawn from the Georgian, 
Armenian and Muslim communities."*^ However, the most extraordinary 
example is that of Ivane Mqargrdzeli's daughter, Tamta. Tamta was 
surrendered in marriage to the emir of Akhlat, Malik-al-Anhad Nejm-ad- 
Din after Ivane's defeat in battle at Akhlat in 1210.'*"' Nejm-ad-Din died before 
the marriage could be celebrated, and instead she married his successor, al- 
MaUk al-Ashraq. She was able to retain her Christianity and after her 
husband's death (and a period in captivity to Jalal ad-Dir. Kliwarazmshah in 
1230) she travelled to the court of the Great Khan, Hiilegii, where she 
succeeded in having her sole control of the emirate of Akhlat confirmed. She 
was then able to continue to rule the emirate as a Christian, and used this 
position to secure privileged rights for Chalcedonian Christian pilgrims to the 
Holy Land."*^ Thus what started as a marriage to reflect an Islamic victory 
ended as a Christian one. 

If Tamta represents the Christianisation of an Islamic emirate, then the 
reverse is true of Hasan Jalal al-Dawla, the contemporary Armenian prince of 
Artsakh (Karabagh). Despite his resolute adherence to Christianity and 
patronage of many monasteries, many of the outward manifestations of his 
rule were presented through Islamic customs and titles, most notably in his 
depiction on his principal foundation of Gandzasar."** In so doing he was 
repeating the tactics adopted by the Bagratid rulers of Georgia in the twelfth 
century. They had also adopted Muslim customs, attended Friday mosque 
and even promoted Sufi scholars in the decades after their recapture of Tbilisi 
when the emergent Christian economy still depended largely on Muslim 
merchants."*^ 

While it is difficult to estimate whether these contacts among socied Elites 
reflect a broader mixing of populations, there is evidence from trade of a 
much wider range of cultural interaction, which may have fostered the 
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development of common culture.''*’ It was in the reign of Manuel 1 Grand 
Komnenos that trade routes began to use Trebizond consistently as their 
western goal as Mongol trade was re-routed to the north away from Ayyubid 
Syria. This not only enhanced the wealth and importance of the city (as is 
witnessed by the establishment of Venetian and Genoese trading colonies in 
the city by the 1280s) but also created the conditions for increased contact 
with other cultures.'*® We have proof of the ways in which the caravan routes 
of eastern Anatolia encouraged the transmission not only of goods but also of 
art and ideas. Michael Rogers has argued that the series of caravanserais, 
which were built in the thirteenth century along the river Araxes to the east of 
Igdir, were commissioned by the Mqargrdzelis to lure trade to their capital, 
Ani.®® The designs of these are almost identical in form and decoration to 
those built further west by the Seljuqs of Konya, demonstrating the cultural 
and economic alliance between the two. The coinage of Trebizond provides 
further evidence of this common market. By the reign of Manuel 1, the sizes 
and specifications of Trapezuntine coins had broken away from the 
Byzantine standard and were re-weighted in line with those elsewhere in 
Anatolia and Persia, effectively producing a common currency, and 
Trapezuntine coin hoards have been found in Tabriz.®' Whilst the imagery 
remained Byzantine, the actual coin partook of a different cultural milieu. 

We also have evidence of intellectual ties between the different cultures in 
the region. It is known that at the end of the thirteenth century, emperor 
Alexios II Grand Komnenos (1297-1330) was able to aid the scholar Gregory 
Chioniades to travel to Persia and gain entrance to the court of the Ilkhan 
who aided his study of astronomy.®^ 

Artistic patronage provides more concrete evidence of the syncretism of 
the cultures of Anatolia. This takes us beyond the demonstrable formal 
evidence that has already been outlined to lay bare the mechanics of 
interchange. This is most evident in the case of the Ulii Camii in Divrigi (Fig. 
74). In the 1220s, Divrigi was a Mengujekid emirate, allied principally to its 
related emirate in Erzincan to the west (which itself was largely an Armenian 
city), but also to Trebizond in its battles against the Rum Seljuqs.®® The 
building of the Ulii Camii, which was financed by the local ruler Ahmed Shah 
and his wife, Turan Melik, was carried out by Khurremshah of Akhlat and the 
minbar was carved in 1240/41 by Ahmet, son of Ibrahim of Tbilisi, a city which 
by this time had been under Christian Bagratid rule for over a century.®* 
Elements of its decoration have been linked to Georgia, as have motifs on the 
Qifte Minare Medrese in Erzurum of c. 1250 and that in Sivas of 1271.®® 
Conversely, the stucco decoration in the (Christian) palaces of Dvin and Ani 
have been linked to sources in Muslim Konya.®® The fluidity of motifs and the 
mobility of craftsmen was enormous. 

It is certain that Trebizond engaged in many of the same commercial, 
political and cultural activities as its neighbours. This would seem to support 
the evidence of the ornament, and indicates that Trebizond was deeply 
embued in its regional culture. However, this need not preclude Manuel's 
claim to the imperial throne. Rather, the ornament on the church provides 
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74 General view 
of the north door 
of the Ulii Camii, 
Divrigi. 1228/9 


evidence that Manuel had to balance his international and local goals. The 
link between the use of ornament and tire expression of a political ideology is 
not clear cut. It is possible to look back to twelfth-century Constantinople and 
see a similar interest in the use of Muslim ornament at imperial and court 
levels, but no-one sees this as a dilution of Byzantine ideals.®^ Manuel 1 
Komnenos had added the Moukhroutas to the Great Palace in Constantinople. 
Nikolaos Mesarites described this as being 'Persian' in style, and having a 
stalactite ceiling.®* This has been explained as being a special addition for the 
visit of Kilic Arslan in 1161, but it is reductive to conclude that a building with 
this form of decoration had to have a Muslim audience.®* Other evidence of 
Islamic style decoration in Constantinople in the twelfth century suggests 
that this was more of a fashion than anything political.®* It would also be 
possible to characterise the empire of Nicaea as an Anatolian power on very 
similar lines to those laid out above. There is abundant evidence of inter¬ 
change between Nicaea and Rum. Nicaea traded often with the Seljuqs.®' 
Michael Vlll Palaiologos served under Izz al-Din Kay Kawus II in the 1250s. 
In the 1260s, he formed an alliance with the Mongols, culminating in the 
marriage of his daughter, Maria, the Lady of the Mongols, to the Dkhan 
Abaqa in 1265. The vogue for Islamic styles survived into Palaiologan 
Constantinople.®^ 

Clearly Manuel saw no tension between the imperial ideal that he espoused 
and the Anatolian decoration of his church. This requires us to begin to 
formulate a new idea of what Byzantium represented in the thirteenth 
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century. As the twelfth-century evidence shows, Byzantium was not a mono- 
cultural society. Its emperors had always used whatever visual devices were 
available to enhance their prestige, and Manuel I Grand Komnenos can be 
seen to have been doing the same. He was prepared to adopt all available 
signifiers of wealth and prestige. It is perhaps best to see the ornament used at 
Hagia Sophia as symbolic of power only in the most general sense. It signified 
power through its associations with expense of craftsmanship and its 
deliberate display of luxuryMore important, it adhered to a vocabulary of 
conspicuous consumption that could be recognised and understood by all the 
audiences that would encounter it. To that extent, it does prove that Manuel's 
empire was rooted in regional affairs. To display his wealth through other 
means would have taken his display of power outside the realms that were 
normally to be expected, and so rendered it less comprehensible. This does not 
make it less Byzantine, however. 

It is important here to think again about how the ideals of Byzantium and 
universal Christian power could be expressed in the thirteenth century. 
Instead of judging Manuel's empire against an abstract ideal of what 
Byzantium should be and finding it lacking (as most modern historians have), 
it is important to think how it would be most useful or possible for Manuel to 
express that power. Looked at in this way, Manuel's empire need not be seen 
as being subsumed by regional models of power. Rather it sought to 
incorporate them as evidence of the universality of his power. Byzantium 
now could only be expressed in different means. 

It is therefore possible to discern something of the new model of empire 
that Manuel espoused. The remote location of Trebizond, and recognition of 
the RenlpoUtik of Anatolia, required that any reborn Byzantine empire that 
claimed universal jurisdiction (and so included all Anatolia once more) would 
have to rule a vastly more mixed population that it had in the eleventh 
century. And just as the Seljuq sultans took on Byzantine titles and forms to 
describe their power, so now the Trapezuntine rulers had to take on Muslim, 
Armenian and Georgian forms to express theirs.^ Such a decision may have 
been forced on Manuel by the geopolitical position in which he found 
himself, and may have been as much an unconscious need to use the 
resources and experiences of the craftsmen that were available to him, but it 
nevertheless resulted in a compelling political vision. 

The image of power, then, that emerges from the external decoration of 
Hagia Sophia is an 'inclusive' one, which sought to co-opt all alternative 
models that were available. It is one that in fact adds credence to the universal 
ideal embodied in the titles that Manuel proclaimed (even if they were rarely 
put into practice). What is interesting is that this ideal of Byzantine power 
was fundamentally at odds with the policies emerging from Nicaea at the 
same time. Under the Laskarids, the concept of Byzantine power was being 
presented in an ever more rigid and reductive form, which promoted an 
identity through exclusion and force rather than inclusion. The rhetoric of 
Hellenism, the enforced conversion of Jews, and the massacre of outsiders, 
notably Armenians, produced a definition of Byzantine power that looked 
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only inward to its ever-redudng resources and alienated potential allies. 
Nicaea may have been militarily more successful, but the political ideal it 
espoused was to have devastating consequences in the long term. It was this 
restrictive, exclusionary definition that was crowned in Constantinople in 
1261. Such an empire was unable to look outwards or to present a broader 
appeal to the lands that it claimed to rule. A similar fate had befallen the Latin 
empire, which had also promoted an exclusive, rather than inclusive identity. 
In contrast, the testimony to the success of the newly evolving Trapezuntine 
policy was the longevity of the empire, which survived in a relatively stable 
state until 1461. Perhaps Constantinople could have survived longer if it too 
had adopted a similar strategy. 



Chapter 6 


Wall paintings and politics: rebuilding empire? 


The previous chapters on the form and external decoration of Hagia Sophia 
have all centred on a similar issue. This is that the appearance of the church 
(if not always the messages that that appearance attempted to convey) seems 
to lie outside the mainstream of Byzantine art and culture. However, when 
we turn to the paintings in the interior of the church we seem to be faced 
with a paradox, which reinforces the alien nature of the exterior; for the wall 
paintings return us to a recognisably 'Byzantine' world, both in terms of the 
style of the paintings and their subject matter. To investigate the paintings of 
Hagia Sophia after an examination of the exterior sculpture in particular 
seems to be to move into a different world. 

The murals are the sole surviving monumental paintings produced for a 
Byzantine imperial commission in the period of the Latin empire of 
Constantinople. Their importance as evidence of the development of 
Byzantine art in this period cannot, therefore, be underestimated. Moreover, 
the paintings allow us to gain a more detailed insight into the religious and 
political ideology of Manuel 1 and the empire of Trebizond, and of the visual 
promotion of imperial claims in the contested decades before 1282. Despite 
this, they have been subject to virtually no analysis since the restoration of 
the church by the Russell Trust over thirty years ago.* 

The arrangement of the wall paintings is very complex, and scenes are 
grouped in an elaborate series of programmes. The images sought to convey 
a range of messages and can be interpreted on a number of different levels. It 
is possible to read politiccd as well as theological and spiritual messages in this 
art. This chapter examines the possible political implications of the paintings. 
The following chapter concentrates on the relationship between the paintings 
and the liturgy, on questions about iconographic and programmatic 
innovation and on issues of date and the ideology of style. 


Overview of the paintings 

Despite the loss of much of the painting, particularly from the walls of the 
naos and the south porch, it is possible to determine the overall arrangement 
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of the images in the church, and at first glance, the organisation of the wall 
paintings appears straightforward? Groupings of narratives and cycles are 
apparent around the church, in addition to numerous images of individual 
saints and isolated scenes. The principal images in the naos are the 
monumental bust of Christ Pantokrator surrounded by a host of angels in 
the dome with Evangelists in the pendentives, and the Theotokos and Child 
between archangels in the apse. Around these focuses are a series of 
narratives: the Passion takes up the western half of the naos and post¬ 
resurrection scenes appear in the eastern part and the bema. The loss of the 
south wall of the naos means that all evidence of the images here is lost, but 
the arrangement of surviving images suggests that it contained the early life 
of Christ. The early lives of the Virgin and John the Baptist appear in the 
prothesis and diakonikon and in the bays of the naos preceding these. The 
narthex is dominated by images of the miracles of Christ; the west porch by 
the Last Judgement; and the north porch by the Tree of Jesse, Old Testament 
prefigurations of the Theotokos, and scenes from the lives of the Apostles. 
Almost nothing survives in the south porch. Only one lost painting has been 
recorded, the donor portrait of Manuel 1 Grand Komnenos, described by 
George Finlay and copied by prince Grigorii Gagarin, which is discussed in 
chapter eight. 

However, within this overall structure there is a much greater complexity. 
A number of scenes are repeated in the church, notably four Christological 
scenes that accompany the portraits of the Evangelists in the pendentives. 
The Baptism of Christ, which appears by the image of St Mark, appears again 
in the narthex, and the Crucifixion and Anastasis, which accompany Sts 
Matthew and John respectively, on the north wall of the naos. Scenes from 
related cycles, such as those that concentrate on the apostles, are divided in 
different parts of the church, notably between the bema and north porch. A 
number of individual, isolated scenes appear to be located in particular 
locations for specific reasons, but with little regard for the context of the other 
images around them, such as the images of the Baptism of Christ and Deesis 
on the east wall of the narthex. On either side of the apse and the door from 
the naos to the narthex were a series of monumental images of Christ and the 
Theotokos of which only fragments survive, but which must all have 
originally stood over three metres tall. 

From this overview it is apparent that the church of Hagia Sophia does not 
contain one programme of wall paintings, but rather a series of programmes 
which interact both to divide and unify the various spaces of the church. To 
comprehend each programme and to build up an image of the church in its 
entirety, it is necessary to walk through the building observing, remembering 
and associating images. Meanings arise as the full range of images becomes 
visible. The arrangement of all the scenes also suggests that they were 
designed to be seen in the course of processions through the church - either 
entering the church after viewing one of the porches or narthex, or crossing 
the church from one porch to another. 
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Rebuilding Sion? 

Many of the prindpal themes contained in the wall painting programme of 
Hagia Sophia are brought together in the core of the church, the area around 
the dome and apse. Three major painted inscriptions survive in these areas. 
One encircles the figure of Christ Pantokrator in the dome, one appears on 
the lower of the two 'orders' of the east arch beneath the dome, and the third 
survives in fragmented form around the top of the conch of the apse. These 
speak to both theological and political concerns and seem to provide the 
intellectual key to the interpretation of the paintings. A number of other 
monumental inscriptions were also included in the original wall painting 
scheme as can be seen in the few letters that survive in the west porch, but no 
other fragments survive in the main part of the church.^ These inscriptions 
have not been fully examined before. 

The inscription around the conch of the apse is the easiest to interpret, 
since it places Hagia Sophia firmly at the heart of a Byzantine theological 
tradition. The inscription is now very fragmentary, and appears to consist of 
two separate elements, of which only the first can now be deciphered. This 
starts at the north side of the apse, and finishes at its apex: 

.. .OIKCO lOY nPE. .1 AHA.MAK.P(ON 

[tu] oiKQ) aou xpEjitsli dY'ultrpu Kupie ei?) paKjporriTa ijpEjpwv 

Holiness will distinguish your house, O Lord, for ever and ever' (Psalm 92.5). 

The second part of the inscription, on the south side of the conch, reveals 
only six legible letters, ...C(OME0A..., which cannot now be reconstructed, 
but which cannot form part of the same Psalm."* 

The inscription encompasses the image of the Theotokos and Christ child 
in the conch of the apse and glorifies both mother and son (Fig. 75). This 
particular combination of text and image has many precedents in the 
Byzantine world and appears, for example, around the apse of Hosios 
Loukas.* They evolved as part of the growing cult of the adoration of the 
Mother of God in the middle Byzantine period.® At Hagia Sophia they are 
supplemented by the appearance of the Virgin between Joachim and Anna in 
the conch of the diakonikon apse, and by scenes of the early life of the Virgin 
(along with that of St John the Baptist) in the vaults of the diakonikon and 
prothesis and in the eastern vaults of the north and south aisles (nine scenes 
survive, but there must have been at least twelve originally) (Fig. 76). The 
iconography of these scenes has been analysed by Jacqueline Lafontaine- 
Dosogne, who has demonstrated how closely the images at Hagia Sophia 
adhere to the standard narrative and theological arrangement of these 
cycles.^ 

The image of the incarnation in the apse and the quotation from the Psalms 
around it provide a neat encapsulation of the eternal verities of Christianity. 
It places the theology and liturgy of Hagia Sophia in the mainstream of the 
Orthodox world. Although it is by no means unusual, it acts as a rallying 
point in a region surrounded by Muslim states, and a statement of 
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Chalcedonian Orthodoxy in the rivalry with the Monophysite cultures of 
eastern Anatolia and Mesopotamia. 

The two inscriptions in the area of the dome, however, present a more 
specific manifesto. As a combination they are unique in monumental 
decoration, and provide a more pointed and localised commentary, which 
can help to determine the theological and political symbolism of the church. 
Both the inscriptions were painted in clear majuscule letters, in black on 
white; the larger is more than 50cm high. They contain few ligatures or 
abbreviations, with exceptions that can be explained, have few errors and 
present no problems in reading. They are very easily legible from the ground, 
and were clearly determined so to be. 

The longest inscription is that which surrounds the figure of Christ 
Pantokrator in the dome of the church. It is still well preserved, lacking only a 
few letters and begins and ends at the eastern most point, beneath Christ (Fig. 
77). It was recorded and identified, but not discussed, by Talbot Rice.® 


+ KYPIOC EH OYPANOY 'Eni THN EHN jnEBAETEN TOY AKOYCAI 

TON CTENAEMO.A-ENCON. OTOY AYCAI TOYCJYIOYC Ta)N_ 

T E0AN ATCOMEMCO.AAI EN ZION TO ONOMA KY. K T AiNEC ATY 

N lAHM. 

+ Kupio5 oCpavoO 6iti Tijv yfjv iitipj.SH'ev toO (iKouoai r6v tTTEvaypbjv tciv 

nE)tE]5[T|n]£V(«v rou Xiioai roii^ uiouq rtbv TEOavarcopfcvmjv roO (ivayy£ijX.ai kv Zieov 
id fivopa Kupiou xal iijv uIvectiv aOioO kv lEpoucraXop. 

Out of the heaven did the Lord behold the earth, that he might hear the mournings of 
such as are in captivity and deliver the children appointed unto death that they may 
declare the name of the Lord in Sion and his worship in Jerusalem. (Psalm 101.20-22) 
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Tile only abbreviations appear in the final eighth of the inscription, at the 
same time as the letters begin to be crammed more and more closely together. 
As Talbot Rice and Winfield noted, the artists began in too leisurely a manner, 
and as they realised that they were running out of room they had to take 
radical steps in order to be able to fit in tire whole of the required verses.’ 
Clarity seems to have been the principal requirement of the inscription, 
tempered by the need for completeness. 
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The second inscription, on the face of the eastern arch below the dome is 
considerably shorter, and much more fragmentary. Only the second quarter 
of its now survives (on the north side of the arch), and that contains no 
abbreviations (Fig. 78). 

...KOY TOYTOY H EIXATOI YIIEP THN HP... 

[5i6ti pF-ydAri Eorai i) 86^a toO otjicou toutou i) ^axdrn unep tiiv Tip|(itriv 
Kupioq navTOKparmp) 

For the new glory of this temple shall surpass the old, saieth the Lord (Haggai 2.9) 

The length of the arch suggests that the lost, second half of this inscription 
would have fitted in to the space available with no further abbreviations. 
Again, clarity seems to have been an important goal. The inscription would 
have been visible to anyone standing in the western part of the naos facing 
the apse. 

The choice of texts for these monumental inscriptions was obviously a 
matter of some importance, especially given their prominence and clarity. 
They stand in contrast to the much smaller inscriptions that accompany the 
veuious scenes in the church that are painted in white often against a pale 
ground. The inscriptions also set the theological, liturgical and even political 
tone of the church. The sculptural decoration of the exterior of the church has 
already demonstrated the importance of inscriptions, through the two texts 
that accompany, describe and interpret the Genesis frieze on the south 
faqade. These internal inscriptions play a corresponding role for the painted 
decoration. 
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The choice and combination of these two inscriptions contrasts with the 
prevailing trend in inscriptions in Eastern Anatolia and the Caucasus in the 
thirteenth century.'” The evidence from these areas suggests that in the early 
thirteenth century a series of texts came to be used with some regularity in 
newly decorated churches. A complete cycle survives from the church of 
Timotesubani (c. 1220), near Borjomi in Kartli, generally thought to be the 
commission of the Georgian general Shalva Toreli-Akhaltsikheli, who has 
been linked with the expedition that captured Trebizond in 1204." 
Timotesubani preserves all four of the monumental inscriptions that run 
around the arches beneath the dome of the church. Three of these are taken 
from the Psalms, and the fourth from Habbakuk. East: 'From the rising of the 
sun unto the going down of the same the Lord's name is to be praised' (Psalm 
113.3); north: 'The north and south thou hast created them' (Psalm 89.12); 
south: 'God came from the south, and the Holy One from Mount Taran' 
(Habbakuk 3.3); west: 'He appointed the moon for seasons: the sun knoweth 
his going down' (Psalm 104.19).'^ Examples of individual texts can be found 
in the closely allied monuments of Vardzia (1184-86), Qintsvisi (c. 1207),'^ 
Bertubani (c. 1210),'"' and Akhtala (1215),'® as well as elsewhere.'® These 
inscriptions all describe Christ's dominance of the cosmos and the limitless 
nature of his power. Each verse is obviously linked to the cardinal direction of 
the side of the church on which it is placed. Together they colour the images 
of Christ or the cross that appear near them, with their vision of the all- 
encompassing nature of his sacrifice.'^ 


78 Eastern arch 
below dome of 
Hagia Sophia. The 
central medallion 
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Emmanuel is 
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Matthew and 
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Sts Peter and Paul 
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The choice of inscriptions at Trebizond cannot be fitted into any such 
straightforward pattern. They do not immediately relate to the imagery 
around them, and have no obvious theological significance in the same way 
that the apse inscription does. Neither can they be associated with the 
theological debates of this period between the Chalcedonian and 
Monophysite Churches. However, it is possible that they do have political 
significance. They are closely attuned to the contemporary situation of the 
empire of Trebizond. As was suggested in chapter four, the main inscription, 
with its emphasis on captivity and exile, echoes the political position of the 
Grand Komnenoi. It repeats the metaphor of exile and return that was seen in 
the Genesis frieze on the south porch. Theologically, the text prefigures the 
imagery of salvation through Christ that was depicted on the walls of the 
church, but politically it refers to the position of the emperors of Trebizond 
who had similarly been driven out of their birthright. The comparison 
between exile from Constantinople and the suffering of the Israelites at the 
time of the Exodus had already been made by Niketas Choniates and 
Theodore Laskaris.'* This inscription elevated that comparison by 
commemorating it in monumental form. What was just a literary allusion 
in Nicaea has become in Trebizond a public statement of faith and an article 
of state doctrine. 

The second inscription takes this one stage further. The verse from Haggai 
is more polemical in its appropriation of the Old Testament. It moves beyond 
the pain of exile, and looks forward to the return of glory. The text - 'the new 
glory of this temple shall surpass the old' - cannot but have had great 
resonance for anyone entering the church during the years of exile. It 
proclaimed the glory of God, but it also laid bare the ambition of the new 
church of Trebizond to supplant Constantinople and to become the new Sion 
and the new Jerusalem.’’ If the Psalm quotation states the position of Grand 
Komnenoi, that from Haggai presents their manifesto for revival. This takes 
us to the core of the project of the Grand Komnenoi: to construct a new 
empire, a new temple of God, in exile. The empire of Trebizond is not merely 
a successor to the Israelites, the chosen people of God, but also of 
Constantinople, which itself had been cast as the new Sion over the previous 
nine hundred years. The inscription from Haggai also, however, exposes the 
ambivalence and paradox of building in exile. In order to convey the majesty 
of their claims the emperors required suitably imperial buildings, but the very 
fact of building in exile exposed the weakness of their position and implied 
recognition of the impossibility of returning to Constantinople. 

The identification between Trebizond and the Israelites, and the 
proclamation that the new temple of Trebizond shall supplant the old 
established a number of points of comparison between Trebizond and the 
bible. The Genesis frieze on the south porch presented this to those entering 
the church, and the paintings inside continued to explore this relationship 
through visual analogies. There is possibly one further echo of the idea of the 
building of Sion in an image on the north wall of the narthex (Fig. 79). All that 
now survives of this image are fragments of a man and an angel, who are 
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framed by a curved background. The man, who is unbearded and youthful, 
wears a cloak joined at the centre of his chest with a circular clasp, he wears a 
Phrygian cap and has his right arm raised. To his left hovers a small angel. 
Although no inscriptions survive, the composition is very close to a fresco of 
c. 1250 in the prothesis of the church of the Holy Apostles at Pec, which is 
identified as Daniel in the Lion's den.“ Although the image of the Lions' Den 
is normally understood as a prefiguration of the resurrection, that does not fit 
the context of the narthex images at Hagia Sophia, which are otherwise 
primarily concerned with the Ministry of Christ. The anomalous presence of 
this one Old Testament scene is striking.^' It would be possible to read it as a 
eucharistic image in conjunction with the Feeding of the 5(X)0 depicted above 
(based on the idea that Habakkuk visited Daniel in the Lions' Den to share 
bread with him),^ but it is also possible to see it as an allusion to Sion since 
the book of Daniel was interpreted in Christian exegesis as the 
announcement of the renewed Sion, and the coming of a permanent 
heavenly Jerusalem. This is certainly the interpretation given to the image at 
Pec, which along with the metropolitan church of fea in Serbia was also 
called the new Sion.^ 

In other images, the identification between Trebizond and heaven worked 
at a more personal level with the state embodied in the form of its emperor, 
Manuel. The donor image of Manuel compares him to David (see chapter 8), 
but it is possible that the paintings at Hagia Sophia attempted to exploit an 
identification between Manuel and Christ himself. 

Two images of Christ Emmanuel appear in the church, in each case in a 
prominent location. One is at the centre of the arch around the main apse 
(Plate XIV), the other on the east arch beneath the dome, immediately above 
the inscription from Haggai (Fig. 78). Both show a bust of Christ in a 
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medallion, with a cross nimbus and simple robes. The images are almost 
identical. When facing the apse, the two images appear one above the other - 
an unavoidable duplication. Christ Emmanuel also appears in a narrative 
context in a magnificent depiction of Christ disputing in the Temple in the 
south bay of the narthex (Fig. 80). In this, the Christ child, far larger than all 
the adult figures in the scene, sits enthroned among the doctors, his robes a 
shimmering mass of radiating light. This image is located above the image of 
the Baptism of Christ and Christ healing a blind man at the Pool of Siloam 
both of which were almost certainly located at this spot to accompany the act 
of baptism itself, which was normally celebrated in the narthex (Plate XXl).^'' 
In all three cases, the images of Christ Emmanuel are located at significant 
liturgical points in the church: by the apse, the centre of the naos and the 
baptismal font. 

Christ Emmanuel had been celebrated by theologians as the perfect image 
of the dual nature of Christ, as well as of divine beauty and appears 
frequently in art.^ The repetition of the images of Christ Emmanuel may also, 
then, have been chosen as a counter to Armenian Monophysitism, the major 
rival confession to Greek Orthodoxy in the region. Christ Emmanuel had also 
been especially venerated in the twelfth century by the emperor Manuel I 
Komnenos, who was compared to the Emmanuel in panegyrics and who 
placed images of this type of Christ on his coins.^ The attraction of the image 
to the emperor lay in the resonance of the name, and this added a layer of 
textual verisimilitude to the growing interest in Christomimesis in the late 
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twelfth centuryTlie emperor as Christ's vice-regent on earth was his mirror 
image in terms of both authority and appearance. Manuel of Trebizond may 
well have been playing on this textual pun too in so actively promoting this 
type of Christ. To place himself within this same stream of imperial 
deification would deliberately echo the earlier Komnenian practice, and so 
reiterate Manuel's claim to power. 

The emphasis on ancestry is further accentuated by the figures that appear 
in the medallions that accompany the two images of Christ Emmanuel 
around the dome and apse. Around the base of the dome, there are three 
medallions over the north, west and south arches containing figures (Fig. 77), 
and on each side of the medallion of Christ Emmanuel on the arch around 
the main apse are a further three medallions (Plate XIV; those on the north 
side are now lost). As with the figure of Daniel in the narthex, all wear cloaks 
with elaborate hems that are joined by broad circular clasps over the centres 
of their chests, small Phrygian caps on their heads, and they raise their hands 
in the orant pose. No inscriptions now survive to identify the remaining 
figures.^ 

A number of possibilities exist for their identification. It is conceivable that 
they simply represent Old Testament prophets, but this is unlikely given that 
the seventeen surviving prophets in the drum of the dome and the depiction 
of David on the underside of the arch in front of the apse all wetir different 
forms of robes. Alternatively, they may represent the Makkabees, who appecu- 
in similar dress in medallions on the west arch beneath the dome at 
Sopocani."’ However, the numbers do not match those mentioned in the text, 
and none seem to be female. 

The most probable identification is that they are the ancestors of Christ, as 
ancestors in similar dress and locations are found in a number of other 
monuments, including Monreale (c. 1180) and the Theotokos Peribleptos at 
Ohrid (1295).* The three medallions around the dome could even represent 
the Three Hebrews, who are numbered among the ancestors of Christ at the 
Kariye Camii.^* As we have seen, Hagia Sophia contains a number of 
repetitions of images, particularly around the dome and pendentives. The 
duplication of the Three Hebrews, especially alongside an image of Christ 
Emmanuel, would reinforce the Christological interpretation of the image.®^ 

The display of ancestors in the heart of the church suggests that this theme 
might have imperial connotations in addition to theological and liturgical 
ones. As was shown in chapter one, the first Grand Komnenoi were 
concerned to demonstrate their ancestry and to trace their line back to the 
Komnenoi of Constantinople and the imperial purple. We know that this 
concern survived until the fall of Trebizond in 1461 in both art and literature. 
Jacob Fallmerayer, in the early nineteenth-century saw depictions of all the 
emperors of Trebizond from Alexios 1 to Alexios III (1349-90) on the west 
faqade of St Eugenios.* Bessarion, in his encomium of the city of 1436/7, 
wrote that in the palace 'all around, on the walls, is painted the choir of the 
emperors, both those who have ruled our land and their ancestors'.* The 
date of the palace paintings cannot now be determined, but given that much 
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work was done on the palace by Andronikos I Gidon, it is possible that such a 
scheme could have originated in the thirteenth century. The multiple images 
of the ancestry of Christ at Hagia Sophia may, then, have been partially 
designed to establish a typology of ancestry and legitimacy for the Grand 
Komnenoi (who through their marriage alliances with the Bagratids of 
Georgia could also claim descent from the prophet David). The Tree of Jesse 
on the east wall of the north porch would have reinforced this (Figs 42 and 
43). The Grand Komnenoi were not the only rivals to the Byzantine throne to 
use such devices. A Tree of Jesse, in which figures on the central trunk 
leading from Jesse to the Virgin all wear imperial dress, was added to the 
exterior of the Panagia Mavriotissa at Kastoria in the 1270s. It was located next 
to a portrait of Michael VlTl Palaiologos and can been read as an encomium of 
imperial ancestry.^® In Serbia the link was made more explicit, as trees of the 
Nemanjids at Gracanica, the King's church at Studenica and the Bogorodica 
LjeviSka in Prizren developed alongside Trees of Jesse.^ 

These are the most overt elements in the church to provide a biblically 
sanctified identity for Manuel Grand Komnenos, his church and even his 
empire. They provide, at the very least, oblique references to the position and 
political ambitions of the emperor of Trebizond, and they locate Manuel 1 
within a known strand of political religious art. The existence of this strand 
also colours some other aspects of the church wall painting programme, 
where the theme was continued, expanded and expounded. 


Rebuilding Constantinople? 

Of the main narratives in the naos of the church, that of the Passion of Christ, 
which is located in the western part of the naos, fits in to a standard 
iconographic and programmatic pattern. It presents the narrative in some 
detail, and the number of scenes extends beyond the normally restricted 
range of Feast scenes in most middle Byzantine churches to include episodes 
such as the Denial of St Peter. The cycle is organised so that the most 
important scenes, the Crucifixion and Anastasis, are placed on the north wall, 
opposite the main entrance to the church. They are therefore the first images 
that viewers would see on entering the church. This emphasis on the sacrifice 
of Christ and his triumph over death is perhaps additional slim evidence in 
favour of the identification of the church as the dynastic mausoleum of the 
Grand Komnenoi. 

The cycle that follows the Passion in the church, that of the posthumous 
events of the life of Christ, is similarly extensive but contains a number of 
features which suggests that it was designed to play an even more important 
role in the church. The scenes in this cycle are concentrated in the eastern half 
of the church and the main apse, the church's principal liturgical focu.ses. Only 
a few scenes now remain intact, but it is apparent from them that they 
dominated the interior. They are singled out by their location, their scale, their 
visual flair and also by their subject matter and their emphasis on the apostles. 
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The cycle probably began on the north vault of the naos, where just a few 
fragmentary pieces of wall painting survive, but it culminates in two scenes, 
the Ascension on the vault over the bema (Plates XI, XII; Fig. 81) and the 
Pentecost (now in a very fragmentary state) on the vault immediately 
preceding it, over the eastern part of the naos.^^ Both scenes were much the 
largest compositions in the church, and certainly overwhelmed those on the 
other main vaults. The Pentecost, for example, would have been four times 
the size of the paintings from the Passion cycle on the west vault, which was 
divided in order to accommodate the Washing of Feet, the Last Supper (Plate 
XV), the Agony in the Garden and (probably) the Betrayal. This contrast in 
scale is further accentuated by the presence of a powerful central focus in 
each scene: the throne in the Pentecost, and the figure of Christ in the 
Ascension. The Ascension, which is visible throughout the church, presents a 
dynamic vision of the miracle, with the dominant, composed figure of Christ 
seated serenely with his right hand outstretched, while all around is a whirl 
of activity. Six angels sweep around his mandorla, and the twelve apostles 
and Theotokos look up from either side. The discordant poses, agitated 
gestures and the restless movement of the angels' wings and billowing robes 
never allow the eye to settle until it has reached the peak of the vault. Christ 
is the calm centre around which all else revolves. There can be no doubt as to 
the quality of this image and the skill of the artists who created it. The impact 
of this scene was such that within a few years it was copied (albeit on reduced 
scale) on the vault of the small Georgian church of St George at Achi in 
neighbouring Ajara.^ 

The cycle of the posthumous events of the life of Christ continued beyond 
the vault scenes on to the walls of the bema. Three of the four scenes here 
survive, the Mission to the Apostles on the south wall (with a lost image 
below it; Plate X), and the Incredulity of Thomas and Christ's Appearance by 
the Lake of Tiberias on the north wall (Plate IX). The significance of these 
scenes is twofold. First, the scenes are marked out by their location: it is 
unusual to find apostolic narratives in the liturgical heart of the church, in 
contrast to the normal array of church fathers and liturgical images.^’ They 
illustrate the Pentikostarion,'*® and so fit in with the concern for Easter and its 
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aftermath that was visible in the Genesis frieze and inscriptions on the south 
porch. 

Second, the composition of the scenes is unusual. They concentrate on the 
apostles rather than Christ. This is evident in both the scenes on the north 
wall of the bema, which depict Christ off-centre and replace him with 
apostles at the heart of the narrative. It is particularly noticeable in the 
Incredulity of Thomas (Fig. 82). The scene is by no means unusual in 
Byzantine art, but at Hagia Sophia the narrative is skewed with the biblical 
action concentrated in the western half of the composition. Here, Thomas 
reaches out to touch the wounds of Christ, while the eastern half of the image 
is given over to the reactions of the other apostles. The composition is 
certainly markedly different from the traditional symmetrical image that 
appears as part of the normal feast cycle, as in the contemporary image at 
Sopocani.'*’ The result of this arrangement is to place as much emphasis on 
the apostles and their reactions as on the core of the narrative itself. 

The concentration on the apostles is even clearer in the other two surviving 
images, which are far less commonly seen in Byzantine art. Immediately 
below the .scene of the Incredulity is Christ's Appearance by the Lake of 
Tiberias (Plate IX; Fig. 83). Occurrences elsewhere of this episode are sporadic 
and usually part of extended narrative cycles. At both Monreale and the 
Mirozskii monastery at Pskov it appears in a transept and in the monastery of 
St John the Theologian on Patmos, it is found in the refectoryTo find the 
image in the bema at Hagia Sophia, then, is striking. The order of the 
elements in the scene is also distinctive. Reading from right to left it depicts 
four moments from the narrative: the apostles fishing, the apostles greeting 
Christ, St Peter swimming to Christ (now indicated only by a fragment of 
Peter's halo at the feet of the apostles) and St Peter hauling in the net full of 
fish. This organisation of elements differs both from the biblical narrative and 
from the order seen at Monreale, Pskov and Patmos. Christ, once again, is off 
centre, and the prominence of the apostles is further emphasised by the 
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inclusion of an additional vertical red border which effectively makes the 
reactions of the apostles in the boat a separate scene. 

This ordering of the iconography does, however, seem to have had a 
precedent in what must have been the most famous example of the image, 
that in the church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople. This is now only 
known through the ekpbrasis of Nikolaos Mesarites, written at the end of the 
twelfth century."** Mesarites's order for the narrative exactly mirrors the 
arrangement of the scene at Trebizond, particularly in his placing of Peter 
drawing in the miraculous draft of fishes last. Henry Maguire, comparing 
Mesarites's description only with the image at Pskov, assumed that the 
iconography of the scene at the Holy Apostles must have been identical to 
this surviving version, and so concluded that Mesarites's reading of the image 
was based largely on his own imagination.'*'’ The evidence of the version at 
Hagia Sophia indicates that it is possible that Mesarites's ekpbrasis followed 
the image in the Holy Apostles more closely than has previously been 
thought.'** More significant, the correspondence between the version at 
Hagia Sophia and Mesarites's ekpbrasis might indicate a dependence of the 
former on the latter. This raises the possibility that Hagia Sophia looked back 
to the Holy Apostles with its distinctive iconography and compositions. This 
may have been done directly, through artists having seen the original before 
coming to Trebizond, or indirectly, through intermediary texts such as 
Mesarites's. 

The emphasis on the apostles continues on the south wall of the apse with 
the Mission to the Apostles (Plate X, Fig. 84). This shows Christ in the centre 
with his arms outstretched over four men who bow down before him. That to 
the right of Christ can be identified as St Peter by his distinctive hair and 
beard. The general, symmetrical arrangement of this scene can be paralleled 
in a few other versions, notably a miniature of the scene in an early 
thirteenth-century Gospel manuscript in Berlin (Staatsbibliothek, MS gr. 4° 
66, fol. 260v).‘’* However, it differs from this and other contemporary 
monumental versions (such as those in the refectory at Patmos, and in the 
apse of the Georgian church of Timotesubani)'*^ in one crucial respect. 
Although the lower part of the wall painting at Hagia Sophia is now lost, a 
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fragment of the lower border survives at the edge of the scene, and this 
indicates that the scene only extended down by a further one metre, and so 
can never have included more figures than those now visible. It certainly can 
never have shown all twelve apostles. The image has more in common with 
manuscript images of the evangelists offering their gospels to Christ, such as 
the Gospels in the Biblioteca Mardana in Venice (MS gr. Z.540, fol. 12v),''* and 
the Vani Gospels in Tbilisi (K Kekelidze Institute of Manu.scripts, MS A-1335, 
fol. Sr)."*’ 

Although the image of the Mission to the Apostles ends the cycle in the 
apse, it must be seen in conjunction with a larger group of images on the west 
wall of the north porch. Here, above a row of eight standing saints are two 
registers of images of the apostles (Plate XX; Fig. 85).®® The upper register 
echoes the composition of the Mission to the Apostles, with Christ in the 
centre and four disdples around him. Christ wears a red chiton and blue 
himation, he stands frontally and gestures to an open book in his left hand. 
On either side are four disdples (the southernmost is now lost), each of 
whom has a halo and raises his right hand in a gesture of blessing or 
preaching while holding an open book in his left hand. In this image, the 
disdples each face a small crowd, whose attire differentiates them from one 
another, suggesting that they represent different nations or dties. The only 
legible inscription accompanies the right hand figure, whom it names as 6 
dyioi; AouK[a;] St Luke, suggesting that they represented the four 
evangelists. The lower register is in even more fragmentary condition but 
its iconography is apparent. It showed a further eight disciples baptising 
people in fonts. This is a continuation of the scenes of the apostles (here 
elided with the evangelists), depicting the results of the mission to the 
apostles: the evangelists preaching the word of God, and the apostles 
baptising the peoples of the world. This combination of the mission to the 
apostles and the baptising of the peoples is not unknown in the Byzantine 
world, but it is very rare.®' The most famous example was to be found in the 
Apostoleion, which Mesarites describes as showing the mission of the 
apostles to preach to all the peoples of the world.®^ The only other known 
monumental image of the apostles baptising is that in the east cupola of the 
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bapSstery of San Marco in Venice, which was commissioned by doge Andrea 
Dandolo in the 1340s (and which has also been linked back to the Holy 
Apostles).” 

This suggests, then, that the emphasis on the apostles at Hagia Sophia 
could be ascribed to a desire to imitate the church of the Holy Apostles in 
Constantinople. This was one of the most important churches in the empire. 
Constantine the Great originally built it as his mausoleum, and in the sixth 
century Justinian rebuilt it with the same function. In addition to numerous 
relics of apostles, it held the tombs of the emperors of Byzantium from 
Constantine the Great to Constantine VIU in 1028. The symbolism of the 
building and its decoration was therefore of great importance to any future 
emperor as it carried within it an image of dynastic succession and legitimacy, 
and an association between secular power and scriptural authority. 

The evidence for the design of San Marco in Venice in the eleventh century 
demonstrates that the Holy Apostles was seen as a potent model, worthy of 
imitation;” and the naming of the new metropolitan church of Serbia at Pec 
after the Holy Apostles demonstrates its continuing allure in the thirteenth 
centiuy.” Such a choice of model also makes sense in a Trapezuntine context. 
It demonstrated Manuel's desire to emulate Constantinople and to recreate 
aspects of the capital in exile. As an imperial statement, the emulation of 
aspects of the Holy Apostles, as at San Marco in Venice, demonstrated the 
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imperial credentials that the new state wished to proclaim. The name, 
function and decoration of Hagia Sophia were perhaps designed to echo and 
fuse aspects of the two most important churches in the capital. As the Panagia 
Chrysokephalos took on the coronation function of the Constantinopolitan 
Hagia Sophia, so the Trapezuntine Hagia Sophia looked to the Holy Apostles 
as the obvious model for an imperial mausoleum. The ekphrasis of Mesarites 
serves to demonstrate the importance and allure of the Holy Apostles on the 
eve of the Fourth Crusade. Unlike San Marco, of course, Hagia Sophia did not 
follow the architectural layout of Justinian's building, but as was demon¬ 
strated by Richard Krautheimer in 1942, the requirements of a copy are as 
much symbolic as actual.®* Indeed, as a mausoleum church, Hagia Sophia 
could also look to a number of other, more recent and more pertinent models 
in Constantinople, such as Alexios 1 Komnenos's Orphanotropheion or John 
11 Komnenos's Pantokrator monastery. The need for splendid burial sites as 
indicators of imperial power in this period can be seen by charting the spate 
of such buildings that appeared in the mid-thirteenth century: the monastery 
of Christ Saviour (Sosandra) on Mt. Sipylos near Magnesia for John III 
Vatatzes of Nicaea in 1224; Sopocani for Stefan Uro§ I in Serbia in the 1250s;®^ 
and the redecoration of the south-east chapel at Gelati in Georgia for Davit VI 
Narin in the 1280s/90s.®* 

The interest in apostles can be seen to have had other imperial associations 
as well. Trebizond, like Constantinople, could claim to have been converted 
by the apostle Andrew.®^ Constantine the Great had been called the 
thirteenth apostle, a link made explicit by the location of the tombs in the 
Holy Apostles. This typology was revived under the Komnenoi, and Anna 
Komnena named her father as the thirteenth apostle in the Alexiad.^ This 
again suggests the possible importance of literary sources for the ideas 
enshrined in the art of Trebizond. Finally, apostles may have had contem¬ 
porary resonance for Manuel I Grand Komnenos. His interest in depicting 
them preaching, converting and baptising may have reflected the missionary 
zeal of Trebizond. These images take up a great deal of space in the north 
porch, and are located in an area of the church to which there was easy access 
to those not yet permitted into the church itself. It is possible to read in them 
a public statement of the Christian commitment and evangelising aims of the 
empire. Throughout Anatolia in the thirteenth century there was a growing 
concern with theological matters. Orthodoxy and the promotion of religion. 
Georgia and Armenia had had intermittent councils to discuss union during 
the twelfth century, but in the thirteenth these took on a new importance as 
much of northern Armenia came under Georgian control. A number of 
councils were held, the most important being that at Sis in c. 1210.*' Cilician 
Armenia was involved in negotiation with Rome for a union of churches, and 
hopes in the thirteenth century were also high for the conversion of the 
Mongols, an area in which the Cilician Armenians and Franciscans were 
particularly involved.*^ And no doubt, there were more idealistic desires to 
convert the Seljuqs too. If Trebizond was to establish itself as the leader of 
Christianity in the region (if not throughout the Christian world as it no 
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doubt hoped) then it had to be seen to be in the vanguard of such a 
movement. 

The wall paintings also established Manuel's faith in contrast to that of the 
emperors of Nicaea. Extensive theological debates were carried out between 
Nicaea and Rome throughout this period, culminating in the Treaty of Lyons 
in 1274 between Michael Vlll and Pope Gregory X. These unpopular 
negotiations allowed rivals to Nicaea to present themselves as the true 
defenders of Orthodoxy. In this light the emphasis on apostles promoted the 
vision of the empire as the natural successors of the apostles, as active 
promoters of Christianity among the heretics and non-believers; as defenders 
of Orthodoxy. 

The concern to display Orthodoxy in the wall paintings of Hagia Sophia 
can be found in other images in the church. At the centre of the south wall of 
the north porch, next to the images of the apostles on the west wall, is a small 
section of an image showing an angel sitting at a table on which sits a bowl. 
Although most of the image is lost, it can be identified as the Hospitality of 
Abraham, in which the two other angels, Abraham and Sarah would have 
appeared to the left of the surviving fragment. The scene cannot form part of 
the Marian cycle of Old Testament prototypes on the north wall (which were 
discussed in chapter four) as it is not a recognised exemplar for the Virgin. 
However, the three angels that visited Abraham and Sarah were seen as types 
for the Trinity, and they may have been included here as part of a display of 
Trinitarian doctrine. 


Self-promotion 

The one other area where we might expect to find images relating to Manuel 
and the display of power is in the south porch, although this is the part of the 
church to have suffered the greatest loss. The array of sculpture on the 
exterior marked this entrance out as the principal way in to the church, and 
the eagle on the keystone of the arch gave the building an imperial stamp. 
Only two fragments of original painting now survive on the vault of the 
porch and it is likely that these would have heralded the themes that lie 
within. Neither fragment can be positively identified, but it remains possible 
to provide a tentative proposal for one. This is a small fragment on the east 
side of the vault, which preserves a small comer of one image showing an 
army of soldiers wearing pointed helmets and all carrying spears except for 
one man (who may be on horseback) who holds a sword aloft in his left hand. 
The helmets worn by the soldiers are reminiscent of contemporary Seljuq 
military dress. Such an image cannot be from the New Testament, where no 
large gatherings of soldiers are mentioned and so does not seem to be directly 
connected with the scene on the other side of the vault, which contains an 
unidentifiable haloed figure. This indicates that the south porch, like the 
north porch, contained a number of separate iconographic cycles, a further 
indication of the complexity of the painted programme. 
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The two most probable identifications for this image, then, are either a 
scene from the Old Testament, or an image recording an event from 
contemporary history. Numerous illustrations of armies and wars appear in 
manuscripts of the Octateuch, and this might derive from any of them.“ 
Monumental images from the historical books of the Old Testament are, 
however, rare in this period. The decoration of the north porch would 
suggest that any Old Testament image in the south porch was intended to be 
seen as a prefiguration for a New Testament event, but the limited evidence 
means that this line cannot be further explored. 

The other possibility is more tantalising. This is that the image may come 
from a scene depicting part of the history of the empire of Trebizond, 
presumably a victory of Manuel, who was later to be remembered by 
Panaretos as 'expert general'.** Numerous references to monumental images 
of im|>erial victories being erected throughout Byzantine history survive in 
documentary sources,** and significantly some refer to such images being 
placed in ecclesiastical locations. In the 1170s, the pansebastos George 
Palaiologos set up images of the victories of Manuel I Komnenos in the 
proiiaos (narthex?) of a monastery dedicated to the Theotokos in 
Constantinople.** And early in the fourteenth century, a poem of Manuel 
Philes records that Michael Glabas Tarchaneiotes set up paintings of his 
military exploits in the monastery of the Theotokos Pammakaristos (Fethiye 
Camii) in Constantinople.*^ The display of imperial victories was an 
important element in the promotion of imperial power and splendour, and 
Michael VUI Palaiologos was to set images of his victory over the Angevins at 
Berat in 1281 in the vestibule of the Blachemae Palace.** The tradition of 
presenting the emperor with a peplos embroidered with scenes of his activities 
and exploits in the past year was also revived by Michael VIII.*’ Bessctrion 
records that beside the portraits of emperors in the palace of Trebizond were 
also images of 'the dangers our city has undergone and those who in 
attacking it have done so to their own detriment'.^ 

The existence of a scene of imperial triumph would fit in with imperial 
message of the church, proclaiming both the Orthodoxy of the Trapezuntine 
dynasty and also the divine support for its rule as evidenced in their victories. 
The south porch is certainly the most appropriate location for such an image. 



Chapter 7 


Hagia Sophia: art, the liturgy and modernity 


The inscriptions in Hagia Sophia and the prominence of apostles and 
evangelists, which were examined in the previous chapter, are the elements 
in the decorative programme that are most capable of holding up overt 
political messages. The possible allusions to the church of the Holy Apostles 
in Constantinople suggest Manuel's desire to echo the imperial dty in his 
new capital, and to demonstrate his knowledge of it, even if only through 
intermediary texts. However, this aspect of the decoration of the church 
forms only one reading of one part of the overall programme. Other areas of 
the painted interior display a variety of unusual and interesting features, 
which can also shed light on the cultural orientation of Trebizond in the 
thirteenth century. The arrangement of the images, their relationship to the 
liturgy and their use of space demonstrate the access and knowledge that the 
designers and painters of Hagia Sophia had to up-to-date theological and 
artistic ideas, their willingness to innovate, and their impact on later 
developments in Byzantine art. These all provide further evidence of the 
relationship between Trebizond and the rest of the Orthodox world in this 
period. The analysis relies both on iconographic and on stylistic comparisons, 
which investigate the skills and techniques of the artists involved as well as 
the devices they employed to convey ideas in the images, whether through 
their use of narrative, composition, incidental detail or the depiction of the 
human figure. 

As the only imperial commission to survive between 1204 and 1261 the 
paintings have been heralded as the 'missing link' in thirteenth-century art, 
and it is often assumed that the artists that worked at the church must have 
been trained at the heart of the empire, possibly even Constantinople.' This 
chapter explores both the degree to which Trebizond can be located as an 
emergence from twelfth-century Byzantium, and also the extent to which its 
innovations had an impact on the fourteenth century: do the paintings at 
Hagia Sophia do fit in to the mainstream of Byzantine art? At the same time, 
the paintings can be placed in their regional and broader international 
context by comparing them with those being made at the same time 
elsewhere in the Orthodox world, in other regions of the Byzantine world 
including Cappadocia, in Georgia and Armenia, and in Serbia and Bulgaria. 
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Both forms of investigation enable us to see the degree to which Trebizond 
was a separate regional development, and the degree to which it fits in with 
its neighbouring Christian cultures. 


Art and liturgy at Hagia Sophia 

The heart of the liturgy took place in the apse of the church. However, any 
discussion of the relationship between art and liturgy at Hagia Sophia is 
hampered by the loss of the paintings in this area. The principal surviving 
feature, the depiction of the Mother of God and Christ child in the main 
conch (Plate XIII; Fig. 75), conforms to the standard arrangement in the 
Byzantine world, and provides no clues as to what lay in the register below.^ 
The absence of any traces of painting in the lower zones mean that it is 
impossible to make any judgement about what was depicted there. Around 
the margins of the apse five church fathers survive, St Epiphanios of Cyprus 
in the embrasure of the north window, and Sts Eleutherios, Gregory of 
Agrigento, Basil and Athansasios on the vault of the passage between the 
main apse and the prothesis. They comprise an eclectic selection, but provide 
no indication of what they once framed. The only hint of the inclusion of 
recent artistic innovations comes in a fragment of painting in a small niche in 
the north wall of the prothesis. All that now survives is part of the head of 
Christ, which was identified by Talbot Rice as an image of Christ as the Man 
of Sorrows. The underside of the arch of the niche includes two crosses with 
the inscriptions 1C XC NI [KA] and X 'F FI (ipw? Xpiotou (paivei rcdoi). The 
iconography of the Man of Sorrows, which had only developed in Byzantium 
in the twelfth century, provides one indication of the city's appreciation of 
recent artistic and liturgical innovations.^ 

There are, however, images elsewhere in the church that allow us to 
explore in greater depth the theological complexity of the decorative pro¬ 
gramme and its relationship to the liturgy. A number of areas have already 
been noted in this regard in earlier chapters. The interest in prefigurations of 
the Virgin which appear in the north porch, presages monumental examples 
such as those at the Theotokos Peribleptos (Sv. Kliment) in Ohrid of 1295, and 
in the monastery of Christ in Chora (Kariye Camii) of 1315-21The range of 
prefigurations at Hagia Sophia is more restricted than in either of those later 
churches, but it is unusual in its inclusion of the Tree of Jesse as part of this 
programme.® The strongest liturgical links in the church seem to be associated 
with Easter. The exterior sculpture, discussed in chapter four, demonstrates 
how all areas of the church, both interior and exterior, were exploited during 
the course of church services, and its Inscriptions relate to the opening of 
Lent. The choice of apostle images in the apse also has Easter associations. 
The Mission to the Apostles and Incredulity of Thomas are linked to the 
liturgy of the Sunday after Easter. These indicate that the decoration of the 
church was designed to have most impact at Easter, the most important 
festival in the Orthodox year.® 
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Inside the naos, the most striking new use of imagery appears in the 
unusual combinations of figures and scenes in the pendentives below the 
dome of the naos. These provide the locations for some of the most complex 
iconography in the church. Each pendentive contains an image of an 
evangelist, his symbol and a Christological scene; they are divided by bust 
medallions at the summit of each vault.^ The north-west pendentive shows St 
Luke, the ox and the Nativity; the south-west: St Mark, the eagle and the 
Baptism; the north-east: St Matthew, the angel, and the Crucifixion; the 
south-east; St John, the lion and the Anastasis (Plates V-VIII).® 

This is the only example in monumental art of evangelists being combined 
with scenes from the life of Christ. Given that the Christological scenes here 
are repeated elsewhere in the church, it is clear that the pendentive images 
were designed to be seen independently. The Crucifixion and Anastasis 
appear again on the north wall, where they form part of the extensive passion 
narrative that runs around the walls and vaults of the naos. The Baptism 
appears again on the east wall of the south compartment of the narthex, and 
it seems to have had a specific liturgical function, linked to the baptism of 
catechumens. There is no second image of the Nativity, but this is probably 
explained by the loss of so much of the painting in the south half of the naos, 
which has resulted in no scenes of the early life of Christ surviving. 

The pendentive scenes were clearly designed to be seen as a separate 
group in conjunction with the evangelists next to them. This arrangement has 
parallels in Byzantine manuscript painting. A series of sixteen manuscripts of 
the Gospels from the Komnenian period pairs author portraits of the 
evangelists with scenes from the life of Christ.’ Examples include Marciana 
gr. Z.540 and the Vani Gospels (Tbilisi, K. Kekelidze Institute of Manuscripts, 
A-1335), which was copied by the scribe loane in Constantinople for queen 
Tamar of Georgia in c. 1200, and was therefore current liturgical practice in 
Georgia at the time of the creation of the empire of Trebizond.’® Cecilia 
Meredith's study of this group of manuscripts has shown how their images 
can be linked to the liturgy: the miniatures were chosen in accordance with 
the principal text read from each Gospel on particular feast days. It is 
therefore possible that the images at Hagia Sophia were also designed in 
association with readings during the liturgy. At Hagia Sophia, three of the 
pairings follow the standard arrangement, and all are linked to the major 
feasts which the imperial court attended. The fourth pairing, that of Matthew 
and the Crucifixion, does not appear in any of the manuscript examples, but 
it may also be explained by association with imperial ceremonial. J. Myslevic 
has suggested that it was determined by the reading from Matthew on the 
Crucifixion at the BuaiXixai (bpai on Good Friday.” This arrangement would 
therefore echo the Genesis frieze on the exterior of the church, which, as we 
have seen, was also designed to be viewed or even re-enacted during the 
Lenten liturgy. We know from a fourteenth<entury manuscript obit that the 
church featured in imperial processions at Easter.'^ This explanation must 
remain tentative, as it is still difficult to establish the nature of the correlation 
between these images and the liturgy in the church, as this is a remarkably 
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inflexible system for monumental paintings which are, of course, always 
visible. Nevertheless, it does suggest a link between decoration and the Easter 
liturgy. It certainly indicates the potential complexity of the decoration in the 
church. 

The evangelists and their gospels occur in one other painting at Hagia 
Sophia. This is the central vault of the narthex, the most spectacular surviving 
painting in the church. Here the four evangelist symbols, each holding a 
jewel-encrusted codex of the gospel, surround the hand of God, which 
emerges from a burst of greyish light (Plate XVI). This light then descends 
down the four groins of the vault in multi-coloured bands that envelop the 
viewer standing beneath them. The tapering of the bands towards the centre 
produces a perspective effect that raises the hand of God ever higher into the 
heavens. Between the four bands appear tetramorphs (in the north and south 
compartments), seraphim and thrones (in the east and west compartments). 
The only textual aid in the vault is the single appearance of the word AFIOC 
in the south compartment. Through its design and enveloping nature, the 
vault is truly overwhelming. 

This form of vault design is similar to those seen around the apses of the 
great Norman cathedrals of Sicily. Both Cefalii and Monreale have four 
seraphim or cherubim in the compartments of groin vaults, accompanied by 
inscriptions reading APIOC AFIOC AFIOC.'^ These Sicilian vault mosaics 
demonstrate the glory of worship deserving to God. The multi-coloured 
bands at Hagia Sophia are perhaps an attempt to match in paint the light- 
reflecting qualities of mosaic, although they also show the influence of the 
decoration of canon tables in contemporary Armenian manuscripts (for 
example, the Hromkla Gospels of 1253; Washington, Freer Gallery of Art, MS 
44.17).*'* However, the combination of evangelist symbols and angels in the 
narthex image at Hagia Sophia indicates that it is more complex than this 
standard image of the worship of God. As with the evangelists in the pen- 
dentives, the closest parallels for this imagery are to be found in late 
Komnenian Gospel manuscripts. Marciana gr. Z.540 has as part of its prologue 
an image of the Mciiestas domini, Christ Emmanuel surrounded by the four 
evangelist symbols (fol. llv; Fig. 86), where it is followed by the image of 
Christ's Mission to the evangelists (fol. 12v).*® The detailed iconography of the 
manuscript images is different from that in the images at Hagia Sophia, but 
the manuscripts suggest one way of reading the wall paintings. The images in 
the manuscripts present, as a prologue, the introduction of the word of God 
and its sending out into the world, and this is then fleshed out in the events of 
the Gospels which follow. At Hagia Sophia a similar structure is visible. In the 
narthex, which is a preparatory chamber to the church, viewers see the Logos, 
the word of God, being introduced into the world through the Gospels, and as 
they move into the naos they then see the incarnate Logos, Christ. The echo of 
Armenian canon table decoration reinforces the prefatory nature of the image. 

This way of viewing the narthex vault as a prologue to the decoration of 
the naos once again stresses the processional nature of the imagery. It is 
striking how both manuscripts and wall paintings both share the same 
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revelatory structure in which one set of images lead on to the next. The 
manuscript comparisons cannot in themselves explain the wall paintings, but 
they do provide a framework within which to read them. This reading of the 
narthex vault paintings suggests that the narthex was used for the traditional 
role of a place of instruction and preparation before entering the main body 
of the church, where Christian revelation was most fully expressed. The vault 
painting also served as a link between the narthex and the paintings of the 
Last Judgement in the west porch (Fig. 18). The imagery of the evangelist 
symbols and tetramorphs was drawn from the books of Ezekiel and 
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Revelations, which also provided the main source for visions of the Last 
Judgement. 

The narthex vault painting forms part of the most complete set of paintings 
to survive in the church. The majority of scenes on the other walls and vaults 
of the narthex are taken from the ministry of Christ, of which now ten scenes 
remain. This iconographic layout establishes the pattern that is seen at the 
Kariye Camii, where the ministry cycle is located in the outer narthex. The 
scenes at Hagia Sophia do not appear in biblical order and it is impossible to 
discern any reason for this. They are also interspersed with other, unrelated 
scenes, including some, possibly, from the Old Testament.'* The walls on 
either side of the entrance into the naos have the largest scenes in the narthex, 
to the south is the Baptism of Christ (Plate XXI) and to the north the Deesis 
(Fig. 87). Both were clearly the focus of particular veneration: the Baptism 
image was related to the site of baptism in the church, and the Deesis was an 
image of intercession suitable for an area of the church housing catechumens. 
In the tympanum above the door into the naos was an image of Christ, 
surrounded by the Annunciation (Plate XVII; Fig. 88). Beneath this on either 
side of the door were images of Christ Philanthropos and the Virgin. Opposite 
over the entrance to the west porch was the Mandylion. Of the ministry 
scenes, one stands out. This is the Multiplication of the Loaves (Feeding of the 
5,000), which is an unusually large scene. It takes up the equivalent space of 
four scenes elsewhere in the narthex. Starting on the east wall of the narthex, 
above the Deesis, it rises to the top of the vault, and then continues across the 
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full width of the north wall of the narthex (Plate XVlll; Figs 89 and 90). It is a 
lively, detailed image. The size of the painting suggests that it had an especial 
prominence in the cycle. The most obvious reason to be interested in such a 
scene would be for its eucharistic interpretation. At the Kariye Camii it is also 
given great prominence, being in the vault over the main door of the outer 
narthex; but there it is combined with the image of the Marriage Feast at Cana, 
which provides the eucharistic counterpoint of the wine.'^ At Hagia Sophia, 
the Marriage Feast at Cana is located at the south end of the narthex on the 
opposite side of the vault (Plate XIX; Fig. 91); it is difficult to extend a similar 
eucharistic interpretation here. However, interest in this event reflects the 
Akxittd, where Anna Komnena compares her father's generosity in founding 
the Orphanotropheion to Christ's feeding of the five thousand.’® It is perhaps 
further evidence of the importance of texts as the basis for Trapezuntine views 
of Constantinople. The idea of recreating the past was certainly something 
that Michael VllI Palaiologos was to take up, but in a more literal way, when 
he re-founded the Orphanotropheion after 1261.” 

This discussion has examined only a few of the aspects of the paintings of 
Hagia Sophia. What emerges from it is the level of complexity contained in the 
decorative programme. The layout of the various programmes, the selected 
repetition of images and the associations between cycles in different areas of the 
church all demonstrate the elaborate theology being given visual form 
throughout the building. Detailed analysis is hampered as ever by the lack of 
texts from Trebizond that could expound upon the theological and political 
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ideas that are hinted at in the images. The fact that the best available parallels to 
the imagery come from manascripts indicates the importance of written sources 
and manuscript illuminations to the design of Hagia Sophia, and suggests that 
the Grand Komnenoi's idea of Byzantium came entirely at second hand. 

Analysis is also hampered by the lack of churches with a comparable range 
of iconography. No contemporary church contains the form or range of the 
images seen at Trebizond. Only Sopocani in Serbia can approach Hagia 
Sophia for the sophistication of its overall programme, but here the 
arrangement of images is much more compact. As a result, it is difficult to 
give the images at Hagia Sophia a more secure or coherent visual context. 
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Nevertheless, it is clear that it is impossible to dismiss the empire in 
intellectual terms. The paintings show that Trebizond was capable of making 
considerable additions to the language of art and to the interaction between 
art and the liturgical space of the church in this period. What is interesting is 
the way that some ideas and interests, such as the prefigurations of the Virgin 
are continued in later monumental art, but others, such as the interest in the 
evangelists are not. Under Manuel I Grand Komnenos, it seems that 
Trebizond was already an active intellectual centre, which was able to forge 
new directions, but that few of these were followed up outside the empire. 
Trebizond presents us with the first hints of a new direction in Byzantine art, 
but one that political developments were to consign to oblivion. 


Style and composition 

The paintings of Hagia Sophia are important in any discussion of how 
Byzantine art survived and developed in the years of exile. However, formal 
analysis is important for more than just its ability to help place Trebizond in a 
stylistic progression. It provides more evidence of the status and cultural 
orientation of the empire of Trebizond in this period. The discussion of the 
wall paintings so far has demonstrated the potential for them to be linked to 
mainstream Byzantine art; but previous chapters have demonstrated the web 
of more local contacts and cultural influences that permeated the architecture 
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and sculpture of the church. An analysis of the style of the paintings allows 
this apparent paradox to be investigated more deeply. 

In the discussion that follows I work on the basis that all the paintings can be 
considered as one coherent body of work. In this I follow David Winfield who, 
in his analysis of the making of the paintings at Hagia Sophia, argued that they 
were probably created by a small workshop led by one master artist, and in a 
relatively short period (maybe less than three years), probably in the early 
1250s.^ 1 disagree with David Talbot Rice, Marcel Restle and others who have 
proposed a longer, more drawn out painting campaign, spread out over more 
than a decade.^’ There is a definite homogeneity of colour throughout the 
church and a consistency in the use of motifs, such as the green and brown 
diagonal scroll which is used to form the borders around scenes, and is 
repeated everywhere from the windows in the apse to the vault of the narthex. 
Many scenes include at their centre four concentric semi-circles of light to 
indicate the presence of God even where they are not strictly necessary; this 
device is found in the naos, narthex and north and west porches. All these 
argue for the unitary nature of the design and painting of the church. 

Judgement of the style of the paintings at Hagia Sophia is hampered in 
many cases by their condition. The layers of whitewash that covered the 
paintings while the building was used as a mosque involved the pitting of the 
plaster surface. This has destroyed the overall integrity of many compositions. 
More seriously, it has resulted in the loss of the final layers of paint in many 
scenes. The main bodies of colour survive, which means that the identification 
of scenes is still possible, but the final touches, presumably added after the 
plaster was dry, and which provide many of the most important stylistic clues 
(notably the detailing of faces and drapery) are now missing. 

The exact style of the paintings seems to be unique to the empire of 
Trebizond, and within that unique to imperial monuments. The only allied 
paintings are possibly in the monastery of the Panagia Theotokos at Soumela, 
40 km to the south of the city, which David Winfield has suggested were also 
painted by the same artist.^ Soumela was the richest and most powerful 
monastic foundation in the empire, and a major centre for imperial 
patronage.^ The monastery"s earliest recorded donation is from John 11 
Grand Komnenos after 1286, but as it was home to an important miraculous 
icon, the Panagia Gorgoepikoos painted by St Luke, it is likely that the 
monastery attracted imperial support before then. It is feasible that the 
thirteenth-century paintings there were another imperial commission. 
Unfortunately they are now in such disrepair (and still largely overpainted) 
that no further assessment can be made. Other than this, however, the style 
of the paintings cannot be associated with any other surviving paintings. 
Even contemporary art within the empire, such as the paintings in the 
western chapels of the monastery of St Sabbas on Mount Minthrion of 
c. 1260,^ and those at Baladan on the yaylas to the south of Trebizond of 1263 
are very different in style.“ This indicates that the paintings at Hagia Sophia 
must have stood out within the empire, and their imperial associations have 
been apparent to all. 
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It is, nevertheless, possible to compare the paintings at Hagia Sophia with 
art from elsewhere and so to place it in a broader chronological and 
geographical context. In general terms, comparisons can be made of figure 
and drapery forms, use of gesture and particular motifs, depiction of 
architecture and use of narrative. 


Figure style 

The figures at Hagia Sophia broadly fall into two groups. Those in the key 
images in prominent locations, which were designed to attract immediate 
attention, are depicted in a very intricate style that elaborates drapery forms 
and gestures. Those in images that form part of longer cycles tend to be 
depicted in a less flamboyant manner in order to preserve the clarity of the 
narrative; their poses are more restrained and drapery simpler in form. 
However, the two groups share the same essential characteristics, in terms of 
their interest in portraying the human figure with mass and volume, and 
their concern for the decorative properties of drapery folds. 

Probably the best example of the more elaborate form is to be found in the 
ensemble of painting around the door from the narthcx into the naos. The 
image of Christ in the tympanum is now lost, but it is surrounded by a well- 
preserved image of the Annunciation (Plate XVII). Below this, to either side of 
the door, are images of the Theotokos and Christ Philanthropos.^ The two 
figures in the Annunciation are characterised by their heavy intricate drapery, 
solid presence and restless, dynamic poses. The scene as a whole is enlivened 
by elaborate background architecture, which distracts the eye and prevents it 
resting long in any one place. These features are very distinctive and recur in 
one form or another in many of the paintings in the church. The Virgin on 
the south side of the Annunciation is given weight by the rigid mass of purple 
material which sticks out past her left arm like over-starched cloth, and by the 
cascading folds of her blue maphorion hanging around her legs. Gabriel, on 
the north side of the door has a thick neck and enormous, naturalistically 
depicted wings. He leans forward urgently to convey his news to the Virgin. 
The drapery indicates the main features of his body with sharp white 
highlights, but the artist seems to have been more concerned with the linear 
patterns that it can create. Between his legs, these emerge as thick, twisting 
folds that take on an almost maze-like appearance. The result of this is to give 
the figure a heaviness and solidity that belies the urgency of his pose. The 
angels in the Ascension, another of the key images of the church are very 
similar: their poses, with outstretched rear legs, and billowing drapery over 
their shoulders suggest the fluidity of their flight around the mandorla of 
Christ, but this is counterbalanced by the evident weight of the material, 
which acts to give the angels' bodies a real, substantial presence. 

The whirling drapery of these angels has its roots in angelic images of the 
twelfth century, such as the angel of the Annunciation at Kurbinovo in 
Macedonia (1195).^^ But where in the twelfth-century Gabriel the mass of 
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whirls and folds are counterbalanced by the etiolated grace and sinuous form 
of the angel, in the thirteenth-century angels the drapery is used only to add 
weight and motion to the figure. The profusion of drapery and sense of 
dynamism have replaced the more elegiac, restrained quality of the earlier 
images. Similarly, the wings of angels are now larger, their colours more 
varied and their shapes more fluid. 

The interest in solidity and weight can also be seen in the figure of Christ 
Philanthropos beneath the Annunciation (Fig. 92). Christ is enveloped by a 
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blue himation which bulges out around his waist. It is made up of a series of 
alternating dark and light parallel folds, notably around his outstretched right 
arm, and the lack of definition these give to the body beneath give Christ a 
sense of mass. The frontal pose of Christ makes this figure appear more static, 
but the artists have tried to compensate for this by playing with the space of 
the image. The right hand of Christ is shown stretching out beyond the frame 
of the image. This adds depth to the figure, who now appears to loom 
forward into the viewers' space. This device is repeated a number of times in 
other images, for example in the figures of St Peter on the east side of the 
drum beneath the dome and David in the bema vault; in the dais of the 
Deesis on the east wall of the narthex; in the animal-headed throne of Satan 
in the Last Judgement on the south wall of west porch; and in the wings of 
the angels in central vault of narthex. 

These voluminous figures are repeated in almost every scene in Hagia 
Sophia. The massed ranks of apostles in the Incredulity of Thomas, the Last 
Supper and the Ascension appear as friezes of figures, in which the repetition 
of drapery forms and poses emphasise the mass of their bodies. The perception 
of weight and solidity in these scenes is only broken up by the use of strongly 
contrasting colours between each apostle. The only exceptions to this emphasis 
on solidity are those few figures that are depicted naked, such as the more 
sinuous figure of Christ in the Crucifixion in the south-east pendentive (Plate 
V), or that of Job on his dunghill in the north porch (Fig. 40). The contrast these 
images provide to the majority of images shows the importance the depiction 
of drapery played in the usual portrayal of the human body. 

The interest in weight and volume is generally seen as a defining element 
of the more innovative paintings of the thirteenth century. Talbot Rice and 
Winfield looked to Sopocani, created for the Serbian King Stefan UroS I 
sometime after the 1250s for the closest comparisons to the art of Hagia 
Sophia.^ This too is distinguished by its relatively weighty figures. But the 
figures at Sopocani lack the sense of urgent movement and agitated poses 
seen at Hagia Sophia. Bodies are presented in less frenzied, more balanced 
poses, with a greater sense of calmness. Drapery is characterised by the long 
sweeping curves of the outlines of figures and hanging loops of cloth. Group 
images tend to find their form in the repetition of poses (for example, the 
Communion of the Apostles in the apse, or the crowds of apostles in the 
Incredulity of Thomas), rather than through the juxtaposition of different 
poses seen at Hagia Sophia. The closest similarities come in the way faces are 
depicted. This group of paintings can be contrasted with the more 
'conservative' style still evident in the thirteenth century, such as the stiffer, 
flatter and less flamboyant paintings in the contemporary Serbian church of 
the Holy Apostles at Pec, or those in the second phase of decoration in the 
refectory of St John the Theologian on Patmos.^ Equally, the Christian 
paintings produced in Cappadocia under Seljuq rule, such as those at Kar$i 
Kilise (dated 1212, and which includes the emperor Theodore Laskaris in its 
dedication) and Tatlarin church B (1215), lack the modelling and grace of the 
paintings at Hagia Sophia.* 
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Looking forward to the dominant style of Byzantine painting in the 
fourteenth century, Trebizond can be seen as a precursor of some of the 
dominant stylistic motifs that were to emerge.^' The similarities and contrasts 
are most evident in the strongest early exponent of the Palaiologan style, the 
church of the Theotokos Peribleptos at Ohrid.®^ The basic concern of the 
artists at Trebizond to depict the human body in drapery as a voluminous, 
weighty figure is a common concern at the Peribleptos, but other stylistic 
attributes mean that the latter paintings emerge in a very different manner. 
The figures at the Peribleptos are dominated by a much more angular 
construction. Drapery folds have clean, precise edges, creating large 
triangular areas of white highlights, and this angularity even stretches to 
the depiction of facial types, which look to have been composed to geometric 
rather than human dimensions. Similar tendencies are apparent in a more 
subdued form in the Palaiologan paintings of the early fourteenth century, 
such as the Kariye Camii or St Nicholas Orphanos in Thessaloniki (c. 1310- 
20).^ Although this angularity cannot be seen at Hagia Sophia, it is visible in 
other thirteenth-century churches, notably at Sopoccmi. 

Another noticeable difference between the paintings at Hagia Sophia and 
those of the Palaiologan period is the general lack of emotion conveyed by 
the scenes. This impression is no doubt skewed by the loss of all the scenes 
that were best used to evoke empathy, the Crucifixion, Deposition and 
Lamentation, as well as of so much of the detail of faces (such as that of Christ 
as the Man of Sorrows).^ But despite these losses, the calmness and relative 
inscrutability of the faces in all the other scenes is still evident. Accentuated 
emotion had emerged in twelfth-century painting, most evident at the church 
of St Panteleimon at Nerezi, but in the thirteenth century, it became more 
embued with pathos, as in the image of the Crucifixion on the west wall of 
the church of the Virgin at Studenica (1208/9).^ It is seen most powerfully in 
the Deesis mosaic at Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, now usually dated to 
immediately after the recapture of the dty in 1261. Here the delicacy of the 
modelling of faces is unmatched. This is the Byzantine imperial commission 
closest in date to the paintings at Trebizond, and even allowing for the 
differences in media, it shows how divergent painting styles could be in the 
thirteenth century. 


Architectural backgrounds 

Architectural backgrounds are an important feature of the paintings of Hagia 
Sophia. Some are of great spatial complexity, others simpler, but nonetheless 
still help to articulate scenes. The most complex array of buildings is to be 
found behind the Virgin in the Annunciation, which was painted around the 
doorway from the narthex into the naos (Fig. 93). Its massing of different 
buildings and structures, and its combination of exteriors and interiors, all 
painted from different perspectives and oblique angles, combine to give the 
illusion of a small town. It produces a restless effect as the eye is drawn 
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between buildings and so helps give the figure of the Virgin more movement. 
Depictions of complex architecture have their roots in twelfth-century images 
of the Annunciation, such as the icon at St Catherine's or in the wall paintings 
at Kurbinovo, although the image at Hagia Sophia lacks the theological 
sophistication of these examples.^ The more usual appearance of architecture 
is as backgrounds to scenes. In most cases, structures are built up at the edges 
of scenes to act as frames for the action, and then are linked by hanging 
drapery and low walls, which act to place the narrative in the front plane 
(Plate XIX). These devices are used frequently in the early life of the Virgin 
cycle located in and before the two side apses (Fig. 76). Architectural 
backgrounds also give a sense of place notably in the use of a baldacchino to 
indicate the Jewish temple. Little distinction is made between exterior and 
interior space. This use of architecture is very much the standard use that 
developed in this period and was exploited to great effect in Palaiologan art. 
The frescoes of the Peribleptos and St Nicholas Orphanos and the mosaics of 
the Kariye Camii employ architecture in a similar manner.^^ 


93 The Virgin of 
the Annunciation 
over the door 
from the narthex 
into the naos at 
Hagia Sophia. The 
architecture 
behind the Virgin 
is the most 
complex in the 
church 


Narrative 

Perhaps the most interesting stylistic and compositional feature of the 
paintings at Hagia Sophia is their distinct way of depicting narrative. The wall 
paintings show a great interest in the accumulation of detail and additional 
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figures. This is a common feature of art from this time on, and can be seen in 
the blocking of groups and multiplication of figures in the Koimesis images at 
Sopocani or the Peribleptos, Ohrid, and even the narrative mosaics in the 
atrium of San Marco, Venice.^ Hagia Sophia clearly belongs to the same 
tendency, as the multiplication of angels in the chorus beneath Christ 
Pantokrator in the dome, or those in the Last Judgement around three sides 
of the vault of the west porch demonstrate. However, it differs in the way 
these extra elements are employed to enhance the narrative and thereby help 
to interpret the scenes. This is especially noticeable in the ministry cycle in the 
narthex. The image of the Multiplication of the Loaves and Fishes, for 
example, conflates many incidents and includes much incidental narrative 
(Plate XVlll, Figs 89 and 90). In addition to the core of Clrrist and the apostles' 
actions it depicts the division of the crowds, their sharing out and collecting 
of bread, all accompanied by a wealth of gestures indicating interaction. Such 
multiple narratives and profusion of incident are common in Palaiologan art, 
but they are never incorporated with the same level of coherence as at Hagia 
Sophia. Many examples in Palaiologan art include squabbling or wrestling 
children in the image of the Multiplication of the loaves and fishes. At Hagia 
Sophia they appear in the first (and more important) of the two 
Multiplication images where they are shown trying to grab bread from the 
hands of one of the apostles. They are directly below the central figure of 
Christ and act as a counterpoint both to him and to the images of harmony 
and sharing all around them (Fig. 94). This can be contrasted with the same 
scene at the Kariye Camii, where the squabbling children are divorced from 
the action, and seem to have been included merely to fill an awkward 
pendentive space. The Kariye Camii image follows the more standard model 
from manuscripts, which employ such figures to fill space, such as the images 
of the Multiplication in the thirteenth-century Gospels, Athos, Iviron MS 5, 
fol. 63v, or Paris, BN, MS gr. 54, fol. 55.^’ Trebizond uses them to enhance the 
narrative. 

A similar case can be made in the image of the Marriage Feast at Cana 
(Plate XIX). Among the multitude of servants and onlookers who populate 
and enliven the image, appears the figure of the governor of the feast. In the 
Kariye image, the governor is shown merely offering a glass of water to 
Christ, and in Iviron MS 5, fol. 363v the governor holds the wine, but looks at 
a servant.'**’ At Hagia Sophia, this same figure is exploited to much greater 
effect. Rather than hand a glass to Christ, the artist altered the pose slightly to 
make him appear to hold up the glass to the light while stroking his beard: he 
is now a pedantic wine connoisseur contemplating the quality and colour of 
the liquid within. The artists have managed to infuse a touch of humour into 
a key element in the image, in a way which adds to the meaning of the scene. 
The governor appears as a critical witness of the miraculous transformation 
and as an appreciator of the quality of wine kept until the end of the feast 
(John 2:10). Even in later images where the governor is shown holding up the 
glass, as at St Nicholas Orphanos, it is handled in a more ponderous and less 
imaginative way.'*’ 
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94 Detail of the 
squabbling 
children in the 
Multiplication of 
the Loaves and 
Fishes on the east 
vault of the north 
bay of the narthex 
at Hagia Sophia. 
Trebizond, Hagia 
Sophia. Their 
fighting is a 
counterpoint to 
the calmness and 
generosity of 
Christ above 


The inclusion of so much incidental detail is not common to all the .scenes 
in the church. Most of the main scenes in the main body of the church 
present a more limited repertoire of figures, and so concentrate the viewers' 
attention in a more focused way. However, even in these scenes with fewer 
figures, narrative and meaning were enhanced by the use of unusual 
compositions. As was pointed out in the previous chapter, the scenes with the 
apostles in the bema of the church, which all employ fewer incidental 
elements, are able to convey particular meanings through their asymmetric 
layouts, which placed more emphasis on the apostles and their reactions, 
rather than on the actions of Christ himself. These scenes are given extra 
coherence by their use of gesture to link disparate parts of the scene together. 
In the Appearance of Christ on the Lake of Tiberias, the eye is led across the 
picture by the sequence of pointing hands and facing heads that tie the four 
episodes together (Plate IX; Fig. 83). Christ acts as a pivot, looking over his 
shoulder to Peter, but facing the main body of the apostles from whom he 
receives the fish and bread. Similarly, in the Incredulity of Thomas it is the 
overlapping hands of the apostles on the right that bring the two halves of 
the image together (Fig. 82). 

Thus, in its handling of detail and composition, the paintings at Hagia 
Sophia opened up a new avenue in the depiction of narrative. Many of its 
features were based in the mainstream of late Byzantine painting, but they 
pushed its potential in new directions. However, as we have seen, later 
imperial painters did not adopt many of the devices developed at Hagia 
Sophia. It seems, then, that the paintings at Hagia Sophia present us with one 
of the many possible lines of development for Byzantine art after 1204. Its 
roots lie in twelfth<entury Komncnian art, and it has many similarities with 
developments elsewhere in the Orthodox world after 1204, especially in 
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Serbia. However, the model for Byzantine painting that Trebizond provides, 
was not one that was commonly taken up elsewhere after 1261. As with the 
imperial ideology espoused by its emperors, the art of Trebizond charted a 
separate stream of development. Hagia Sophia pre.sents us with one 
manifestation of imperial art, and so shows the many possible directions in 
which Byzantium and the idea of empire could develop during the years of 
exile. It is possible that, had the Grand Komnenoi recaptured Constantinople, 
the art that they had supported in exile would have provided the model for 
the new art in the capital. However, the Palaiologan emperors who did 
return to the great city preferred to commission work in a less imaginative 
and more solemn style. The concerns of Constantinopolitan art after 1261 
have a different emphasis; they reflect the different agenda of the Nicaean 
emperors and their concern to locate themselves in relation to the classical, 
Hellenic past. If the wall paintings that lie below the whitewash of the 
Panagia Chrysokephalos and St Eugenios are ever uncovered, they may 
reveal whether this Trapezuntine form of imperial art was strong enough to 
last into the fourteenth century, or whether the later emperors of Trebizond 
began to model themselves more closely on the new emperors in 
Constantinople.^^ 


Style and ideology 

It would seem, then, that the wall paintings at Hagia Sophia are closely 
related to the mainstream of Byzantine art. The style certainly suggests that it 
was by what we would recognise as a 'Byzantine' artist. This becomes an 
important point to remember when we turn to look east from Trebizond. So 
far this chapter has concentrated on placing the paintings within a Byzantine 
context, and has shown the many essential similarities between the paintings 
of Hagia Sophia and those of the Palaiologan era. It has also shown the 
degree to which Hagia Sophia can be fitted in to the milieu of Orthodox 
painting in the mid-thirteenth century, as epitomised most forcefully in 
Serbia. However, in many ways the paintings at Hagia Sophia are important 
for what they are ttol like. All the comparisons made so far have been with 
monuments to the west of Trebizond, either in the heartlands of Byzantium 
or in Serbia. Unlike the discussions of the external sculpture on the porches of 
the church, the wall paintings seem to have very little in common with local 
regional trends. The paintings at Hagia Sophia certainly owe nothing to the 
established stylistic trends in eastern Anatolia and the Caucasus in the first 
half of the thirteenth century. The royal commissions of Georgia in the early 
thirteenth century, such as Qintsvisi (c. 1207) or Bertubani (c. 1210), or those 
produced at the court of the Mqargrdzeli rulers of Armenia, such as the 
monastery of Akhtala (c. 1205-10) or the church of St Gregory the Illuminator 
at Ani (1215) for all their variety, can claim no hereditary rights over the style 
employed at Hagia Sophia.^^ These churches all contain sophisticated 
programmes of paintings, but they are executed in the more static, flatter 
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idiom that prevailed in the Caucasus, and with a more restricted palette. The 
stylistic and iconographic disparities are clear. 

The paintings of Hagia Sophia seem to have had relatively little impact in 
the region either. There is only one isolated example of the paintings of Hagia 
Sophia being directly imitated. The iconography and compositions of two 
scenes, the Ascension and the chorus of worshipping angels from the dome, 
were copied in the small church of St George at Achi later in the thirteenth 
century, but their style was considerably altered in the process.” Later 
Georgian and Armenian painting seems to have continued on its indepen¬ 
dent course. Throughout the region the style that came to dominate was one 
derived from manuscript painting. In Armenia, manuscript painting had 
always been the dominant form, and the work of Toros Roslin and the school 
at Hromkla reasserted that in Cilicia.'** A miniature style also came to the fore 
in Georgia as well in this period. Although the paintings in Davit VI Narin's 
funerary chapel at Gelati (1292/3) show a deep debt to earlier thirteenth- 
century Georgian monumental painting, the rather more innovative wall 
paintings in the chapel painted in memory of Demetre U at Udabno (c. 1290), 
owe much more to miniature painting (Fig. 95).''* It was only later in the 
fourteenth century that a style imported from Byzantium began to reassert 
itself. The paintings at Ubisi and later at Tsalenjikha show the direct import of 
Byzantine style and even artists to Georgia.'*^ Given the supposed importance 
of Georgia on the foundation and early development of the empire of 
Trebizond the conspicuous absence of artistic links is notable. 


95 West wall of 
the chapel of king 
Demetre II (1278- 
89) in the 
monastery of 
Udabno in the 
Gareja desert, 
Georgia. The 
chapel was 
probably painted 
c. 1290 in memory 
of the king who 
had recently been 
executed by the 
llklian Arghun. 
The small scale 
wall paintings arc 
reminiscent of 
manuscript 
illuminations, 
rather than the 
monumental 
images at Hagia 
Sophia 
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The purpose of this discussion of the painting style at Trebizond has been 
to demonstrate how deeply imbued it is with the artistic conventions of 
mainstream Byzantine painting of the thirteenth century. Although it has 
many differences, it nevertheless can be seen to have roots in twelfth-century 
art, and common concerns with the art of the fourteenth century. More 
importantly, it has been shown to be very different from paintings elsewhere 
in Anatolia and the Caucasus. This last conclusion is crucial since it creates a 
very different scenario from that arising from the discussion of the 
architecture and sculptural work on the church, which have been shown to 
have had important links with work in Georgia, Armenia and Seljuq Rum. 
The disparity is stark, and raises a question about why some aspects of the 
church decoration are closely lied in to regional cultural developments, but 
others are divorced from them. 

At its simplest, this may just be a question of economics and the availability 
of artists. After the fall of Constantinople in 1204 the artistic economy 
collapsed, and artists must have been forced to travel to earn money. The 
economy of the Latin empire prevented grandiose commissions in Con¬ 
stantinople, and the few surviving works that can be associated with the 
Latin empire are linked to western artists.'*® It must be assumed that Greek 
artists gravitated to the new centres, as these would be natural magnets for 
unemployed artists seeking work. We know of major commissions in Nicaea, 
Epiros and Trebizond during the Latin empire, and clearly artists were also 
lured to neighbouring centres including Serbia and Bulgaria. It is possible 
that for the building of his church, Manuel was able to turn to local masons, 
but that for the painting Constantinopolitan artists were available. This is 
supported by the fact that neither the Seljuqs nor the Armenians, who are the 
most likely source for Manuel's masons, had an established tradition of 
monumental painting. 

The example of the importation of the four columns of Proconnesian 
marble for the naos of Hagia Sophia indicates that Manuel was prepared to 
go to some lengths to acquire particular elements for his church. It is 
therefore feasible that the choice of eutists was a more deliberate policy than 
an argument based only on economics allows. This would then suggest that 
the choice of artist was carefully determined by the emperor, and that the 
choice of style had its own meaning independent of the contents of the art. 
Clearly, there was a hierarchy of style and meaning in the Byzantine world. 
This was based, in the first instance, on the materials used. Mosaic was the 
prime medium. Its use, for real at the Paregoretissa at Arta, and simulated at 
Sopocani, where a grid was painted over the gold background of many of the 
.scenes to imitate tesserae, demonstrated the pretensions of the patrons (and 
the state of their finances) in Epiros and Serbia at the end of the thirteenth 
century.'*’ At Hagia Sophia and in some of the royal churches in Georgia, it is 
the abundant use of gold and silver leaf and lapis lazuli that testifies to the 
quality of the art and the wealth and success of those that commissioned 
them. There are other signifiers of quality too. In the Georgian royal churches 
of Vardzia (1184-86) and Qintsvisi (c. 1207), a number of scenes and figures 
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painted in each church use Greek instead of Georgian for their inscriptions. 
In every case Greek is used in the most important scenes, but nowhere else, 
and this must have been done to give those scenes particular emphasis. 
Greece (the Georgian word for which, saberdziieti derived from the word for 
'wisdom') held particular associations of superiority in Georgia.®® The 
question is whether the employment by Manuel 1 Grand Komnenos of a 
style that was distinct from those seen elsewhere in the region can be 
interpreted in a similar way. Was it used specifically to dissociate himself 
from Christian Georgia and Armenia to so present a distinctively 'Byzantine' 
image? The analysis of the external sculpture of Hagia Sophia has already 
shown how difficult it is to discern how Byzantines interpreted style.®’ We 
know from Nikolaos Mesarites that they could recognise different styles 
based on cultural origin, but it is harder to ascertain whether they attached 
ideological values to these differences. To try to impose such conscious 
distinctions is perhaps to push a discussion of the style of the wall paintings 
at Hagia Sophia too far. Even if the assumption that the artists employed at 
Hagia Sophia had a metropolitan training is correct, there is no concrete 
evidence to be able to conclude from that that they were chosen to give the 
church a specifically Constantinopolitan style. Nevertheless, even if we take a 
less ideological line and argue only that Manuel employed the best artists 
available to him in Trebizond, then the emperor's preference for art with 
Constantinopolitan leanings is still remarkable. 




Chapter 8 


Manuel I Grand Komnenos: the embodiment of empire 


The one place where we can be sure that questions of identity and the 
projection of identity were paramount is in the image of the emperor Manuel 
I Grand Komnenos himself, which was originally located in the church of 
Hagia Sophia in Trebizond (Fig. 96). This image brings together all the issues 
that have been discussed in previous chapters. This single portrait best 
illustrates the various tensions embodied in Manuel's reign: the need to 
balance the competing goals of projecting an international imperial identity, 
and of grounding rule in the local realities of the Pontos. 

Donor images of rulers commemorate piety and devotion, but they do so 
within a context of power. Andr6 Grabar has argued that ail imperial art was 
concerned with the demonstration of the supranatural authority of the 
emperor.’ The very existence of the image was testimony to a superior access 
to wealth, and an ability to marshal the resources necessary for such a 
foundation. But the details of the image go much further than that: matters of 
pose, of dress, of titles and of attributes demonstrate the concepts of power 
that Manuel wished to display, and the political and cultural context within 
which he placed his authority. Although ostensibly concerned to display 
piety, here power is explicitly depicted. 

The portrait of Manuel was originally painted on one of the walls of the 
interior of the church, but is now lost. However, two records were made 
before its destruction and these are reproduced here in full. On June 24,1850, 
the traveller and scholar George Finlay recorded seeing the image 'on the 
interior wall to the right of the door of the mosque entering from the 
vestibule', and he described it in his journal as follows: 

The figure is of the natural size, but the features are obliterated, the head is without 
a crown but has a band with a double row of pearls. On the breast is a medallion 
seven inches in diameter of a blue ground on which S' Eugenios is represented on 
horseback lance in hand as on many of the coins of Trebizond (aspra or half-aspra). 
The emperors [sic] robes are ornamented with a double row of single headed eagles 
round the border on circles three inches in diameter. An exact copy of this curious 
figure would be invaluable for the history of art. 
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96 Grigori! Gagarin's chromolithograph, published in 1897, of the donor portrait of emperor 
Manuel I Grand Komnenos. His image closely matches Finlay's description in his Journal, but 
Gagarin incorrectly identified the image as that of Manuel HI Grand Komnenos 
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It is clear from Finlay's journal that the image was placed low down on the 
wall, as he was able to remove plaster to reveal the accompanying inscription 
which he transcribed:^ 

EN XW TCO 0(0 niCTOC BACIAEYC KAI AYTOKPATCOP PCOMAION KTHTCOP 
THC A MCONHC TAYTH MANOYHA O KOMNHNOC 
'Ev X(pi(JT(aj 0[e](p niCTTOi; PaniX^O? Kjai] auTOKpanop Tiopaiov icTiirop ttji; 
d[Yia?] poivfj? tai)Tr)[(;] MavouijX. 6 KopvEvdg 

In Christ God, faithful emperor and autocrat of the Romans, donor of this holy 
monastery, Manuel Komnenos 

Finlay's desire for a copy was given form by the Russian artist, Grigorii 
Gagarin, who produced a chromolithograph of the image that was 
published in 1897.® Gagarin's image accords with Finlay's description 
closely, but his image provides more details (although he reconstructs some 
elements, such as the details of Manuel's face, which Finlay said were lost).* 
In Gagarin's lithograph, the emperor is shown haloed and wearing a fur- 
trimmed cloak embroidered with medallions containing single-headed 
eagles. The cloak is gold with a red background to the medallions, and a 
band of green pseudo-Kufic or arabesque decoration at chest level. Manuel 
has a double row of pearls on his head instead of a crown, and a second 
band of pearls adorns his under-robe and continues down to surround the 
large central medallion, which shows St Eugenios on horseback killing a 
dragon. The emperor holds a sceptre in his left hand and a horn of 
anointing in his right. He wears red boots. Gagarin also transcribed the 
majority of the inscription, which largely agrees with the text produced by 
Finlay, although he erroneously concluded that the emperor was Manuel III 
Grand Komnenos (1390-1416).® The image was probably located on the 
south wall of the church, to the east of the main door from the south porch. 
It was here that the restorers of the church found a tomb during their work 
in the 1950s, the most likely burial place of Manuel I.® 

The portrait has a number of apparent contradictions in its portrayal of a 
Byzantine emperor, and by examining the image and all its details it is 
possible to explore the different facets of Manuel's presentation of power. 

Manuel's claim to universal power is unambiguously proclaimed in the 
titles that describe him in the accompanying inscription. He is the faithful 
emperor and autocrat of the Romans. This is the standard title adopted by 
Byzantine emperors since the seventh century and is commonly seen on 
coins and in inscriptions in the Komnenian period. Through these titles 
Manuel let his subjects and his rival emperors know that his claim to the 
imperial throne and to universal Christian power was alive and actively 
pursued. It is the principal evidence of the self-identification of Trebizond as 
the new heart of the Christian world, and the rest of the church must be 
interpreted in the light of this. The importance of the imperial titles is 
demonstrated by the fact that it was the debate over titles and ranks that lay 
at the heart of the negotiations of between John II Grand Komnenos and 
Michael VIII Palaiologos in 1282. 
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However, the costume worn by Manuel does not accord with the titles. If 
his titles proclaim the ruler of the Christian Roman empire, then one would 
expect that Manuel's robes would support such a claim. But they do not: 
indeed their overall appearance is unlike any standard Byzantine imperial 
garment. The materials of Manuel's robes are undoubtedly of high status: 
their gold and red tlvead places them in a context of royal silks, whether 
Byzantine or Islamic.^ However, the form of the robes takes Manuel far away 
from any standard Byzantine context. The great imperial images that survive 
from the twelfth century show the Komnenian emperors wearing the 
standard imperial costume: the gem-encrusted loros, the crown with 
prependiilia, red boots and silk soWros.® Only Manuel's red boots hint at his 
imperial status: the other items of his robes, his diadem and embroidered 
cloak, find no place in the Byzantine hierarchy of dress and are certainly not 
the typical attributes of imperial power. This divergence from tradition is 
striking given the extraordinary symbolism of the imperial robes as the 
principal markers of power. When Theodore I Laskaris captured his rival 
emperor Alexios III Angelos in 1211 the most potent symbol of his victory was 
to strip Alexios of his imperial insignia. This was the ultimate signifier of 
Alexios's loss of power before being confined to a monastery in Nicaea.’ The 
importance of correct dress had been demonstrated in the 1180s when 
Andronikos I Komnenos set up an image of himself outside the church of the 
40 Martyrs in Constantinople wearing what Niketas Choniates describes as 
the 'garb of a labourer'.’" According to Choniates, this only served to 
undermine his already fragile authority. What, then, determined Manuel's 
unorthodox appearance, and what did it convey to those who viewed it? 

The choice of Manuel's robes contrasts with contemporary practice almost 
everywhere else in the Orthodox world. Certainly, in Serbia,” and Bulgaria,'^ 
the loros was adopted in most ruler images to symbolise the extent of each 
dynasty's political ambitions. More importantly, the image set forward by 
Manuel contrasts strongly with those of his rival emperors in Nicaea and 
Thessaloniki/Epiros. A number of images of Manuel's greatest rival at the end 
of his reign, Michael VIII Palaiologos, survive in Macedonia, and all show a 
consistent use of the key elements of imperial dress.’® The portraits, which 
were commissioned to assert the new emperor's authority after his conquest 
of Macedonia, all conform to the same key elements: they name Michael as 
emperor and autocrat of the Romans, and they depict him with the imperial 
loros and crown.’'* These images commemorated Michael's piety, but they 
also asserted the universality of his power. As his territories expanded, so the 
images demonstrated the revival of the empire, its imperial rituals and 
protocols. The imagery of revival was most concretely stated in Michael's 
image in the church of the Virgin of Apollonia at Poiane in Albania, where he 
is even named as the New Constantine.’® The promise of revival was further 
strengthened by Michael's appearance with his empress, Theodora, and his 
son and heir Andronikos II: Constantinople was recovered and the imperial 
dynasty was in place for the future. The evidence from Thessaloniki is now 
lost, but even in Epiros the dress code of loros and crown was maintained, as 
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Manuel I Grand 
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Byzantine 
imperial regalia, 
with St Eugenios 
on reverse 


can be seen in coins and on the relief of Theodora and her son from the 
Blachemai church at Arta.'* 

That the significance of Byzantine imperial robes was recognised by 
Manuel can be seen from the plentiful production in his reign of silver 
nomismata and aspra. These all show the emperor on the obverse, standing, 
wearing a loros, a crown with prependulia, and holding a labarum and mappa 
(Fig. 97).*^ In the limited field for representation available on a coin, it is clear 
that all the principal markers of Byzantine imperial status were emphasised. 
Even in the fourteenth century, after the Grand Komnenoi had accepted 
lesser imperial titles and so acknowledged the end of their claim to universal 
Christian power, the visual symbolism of Byzantine power was retained. All 
known later images of the Grand Komnenoi adopt the imperial Byzantine 
loros as the indicator of status, rather than the robes worn by Manuel I.’* This 
evidence serves to point up the unusual nature of the image at Hagia Sophia 
even more starkly. 

It is only when we turn to the regional milieu of eastern Anatolia that 
possible contexts for Manuel's choice of robes emerge. In the Caucasus, the 
use of robes to depict power followed more diverse paths than in the western 
half of the Orthodox world. Byzantine robes were certainly exploited to 
present images of supreme majesty, but they were not the only means of 
displaying power.’* In Georgia, kings Davit VI Narin (1245-92) and Demetre 
II (1270-89) were both depicted in the full panoply of Byzantine regalia to 
promote a specifically semi-sacral monarchy at a time of political collapse and 
Mongol devastation.^ In Cilicia, the premier Armenian ruler, Levon III, was 
depicted with his family in a gospel book of 1272 in full Byzantine robes in an 
image which equally appropriated western ideas garnered from the Crusader 
states to the south.^’ Byzantine costume did not have the same universal 
allure that it did further west; it was merely one way of manifesting power, 
and not necessarily always the most effective. Earlier pictures of Levon 
showed him wearing a chlamys with a lablion, which should properly be a 
marker of inferiority in the Byzantine world, but which must have different 
explanation here, given the independent status of the Cilician court.'’^ At the 
Georgian court, Byzantine robes seem to have provided little more than a 
thin veneer of symbolism for the ruler alone over a more deeply ingrained 
home-grown system of displaying power, which can be traced back to the 
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sixth century.^ In the majority of surviving Georgian portraits from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the heir to the throne and members of the 
court wear very different robes, square hats and plain surcoats with rich fur 
trims, tied with belts. No effort was made to replicate the hierarchical nuances 
of Byzantine court dress, and the fact that the crowned heir to the throne 
wore similar robes to the members of his court indicates that these alternative 
forms of dress had particular resonance in the region.^ 

It is these alternative means of displaying power through dress that seem 
the most appropriate to Manuel. They appear in a great deal of varieties in 
the thirteenth century. The princes Hasan and Grigor of Artsakh (Karabagh) 
are depicted on the katholikon of the monastery of Dadivank (1214), in plain 
robes with arm bands and high, peaked hats;^ and the brothers, Zakare and 
Ivane Mqargrdzeli, who controlled much of northern Armenia, are dressed in 
a similar form of hat and caftan, with a distinct cut in its lower hem, in a 
donor image on the east wall of the katholikon at Harichavank (1201).^ 
Byzantine dress codes seem to have had tittle force here. Indeed, the local 
rulers looked elsewhere to formulate effective ways of displaying their 
power. Hasan Jalal al-Dawla, ruler of Artsakh (1216-61) appropriated Islamic 
models in his depiction on the drum of the dome of the monastery of 
Gandzasar.^^ He is shown sitting cross-legged, which was the predominant 
device for depicting power at the Seljuq court.^ An identical pose is taken by 
Hetum 1 of Cilicia on his coins.^ What is important here is not that these 
Caucasian images provide any possible direct 'models' or 'influences' on 
Manuel's dress, but rather that they show the many different ways in which 
power could be displayed in this region. They reflect the patterns of 
interaction between local, Muslim, Crusader and Persian cultures, and the 
need to explain power in ways that could accommodate local perceptions of 
power, although, given the years of Manuel's vassalship to the Seljuqs, the 
absence of Islamic imagery is conspicuous. 

The context that emerges from this is one in which the power of Byzantine 
dress is recognised, but seemingly not at the universal level seen further west. 
It is one model, but not necessarily the most appropriate. It indicates what 
was familiar in the region and what was not. This would suggest that 
Manuel's decision to be .shown in such distinctive robes was probably 
determined by local ideas of the presentation of power. The inscription gives 
Manuel the authority of Byzantium and maintains his claim to universality, 
but his robes appeal to a local constituency, which sought different messages 
about power. A closer examination of the attributes and design of the robes 
can explore what these messages are in more detail. These demonstrate how 
power could be woven in to the very fabric of Manuel's dress. They serve to 
refine the otherwise bland image of authority and underline the tension 
between ambition and reality in Manuel's state. 

In the image at Hagia Sophia, Manuel is recorded as holding two objects: in 
his left hand he holds a cross-headed sceptre, and in his right hand a conical 
object identified by Vojislav Djuric as a horn of anointing.* Both objects 
argue for Manuel's legitimacy as emperor, but do so to different audiences 
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and through different allusions. The sceptre was one of the standard 
implements of power in the Byzantine world.^' It was described by Pseudo- 
Kodinos as the symbol of belief in Christ, and was one of the key elements of 
imperial portraits by this period: it places Manuel within the traditional 
Byzantine imperial milieu.*^ The horn of anointing, however, is fctf more 
unusual. The only other known example is the later fourteenth-century 
image of the Serbian king Marko at Markov Manastir (1376-81).^^ For the 
thirteenth century, this attribute is a unique means of articulating power. It 
must refer to the horn of anointment used by the prophet Samuel to 
consecrate David [1 Sam. 16.1-13]; a scene which is frequently depicted in 
Byzantine psalters as the principal signifier of God's approval of David at the 
moment of his conversion from shepherd to king.^ 

As was noted in the Introduction, the means of anointing the emperor was 
a matter of dispute in the years after 1204. The issues were set out in a series 
of letters between the patriarch Germanos n and archbishop Demetrios 
Chomatenos of Ohrid. Manuel was almost certainly aware of these debates, 
and conscious of the need for his own coronation to be accompanied by a 
similar (or better?) display of divine approval. Manuel's coronation was 
already at a distinct disadvantage to those of his rivals since it was carried out 
by the metropolitan of Trebizond, whose status in the Orthodox ecclesiastical 
hierarchy fell below that of the autocephalous archbishop of Ohrid, let alone 
the patriarch of Constantinople. This made it imperative that Manuel's divine 
authority be demonstrated to be at least equal to that of his rivals. The horn is 
an indication of how Manuel argued his claim, and how he positioned 
himself in this intemahonal debate. 

Lacking either the holy chrism of St Demetrios in Thessaloniki, or the 
sanctified oil blessed by the patriarch, the image shows that Manuel turned to 
the precedent of David to provide the legitimation of his own coronation ritual. 
The horn acted as a visual shorthand to tie Manuel in with David, the 
archetypal Old Testament example of divinely approved monarchy, and so 
enabled Manuel to hold his own against Nicaea and Epiros/Thessaloniki. It was 
further emphasised by David's prominence elsewhere in the church 
decoration.*^ The choice of David was determined by his pre-eminence as a 
model of kingship in the Old Testament, and had precedents among young 
regimes: Basil 1, the usurper and founder of the Macedonian dynasty, had 
acquired Samuel's horn for the Nea Ekklesia in the Great Palace in Con¬ 
stantinople in the 870s.** The unique circumstances of the Grand Komnenoi in 
Trebizond also determined the choice as they enabled viewers to draw many 
other allusions from the image. The non-specific nature of the image (the lack 
of textual identification or parallels) encourages the search for additional 
allusions and interpretations, and this gives it a broader range of 
interpretations than an inscription or the more normal, and restricted, 
iconography of divine approval: the depiction of Christ crowning the emperor. 

It is possible to construct a number of ways in which David could be 
specifically exploited by the Grand Komnenoi to reflect on their dynastic 
power. These show how adept the Grand Komnenoi were in manipulating 
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their image for both international and local audiences. The first allusion 
looked back to the growing interest of the Komnenos dynasty in David in the 
course of the twelfth century. The Komnenian emperors had increasingly 
turned to David as a model to explain and enhance their power and authority 
in both rhetoric and art. Orations to Manuel 1 Komnenos make frequent 
reference to the horn of David as symbol of the strength of God's support.*^ 
Later, the Angeloi emperors had attempted to do the same, presumably to 
display their power as a continuation of that of the Komnenoi. It seems that 
the Grand Komnenoi were attempting to reinforce this same idea in 
Trebizond. David Grand Komnenos had already placed the Old Testament 
king and prophet on the obverse of his seals.* The emulation of David 
exploited the dynastic roots of the Komnenoi, in a way their rivals could not 
match. 

David had a further resonance in the Caucasus, which Manuel may well 
have been seeking to build on by using this image. The Bagratid rulers of 
Georgia, who remained the most prestigious ruling house in the Caucasus 
despite the Mongol invasions and collapse of their power, traced their origins 
in a direct line back to David, who served as the originator of their power, 
and the guarantor of their authority.* As such, David could command a 
particular respect in the Caucasus for those rulers who could associate 
themselves with him. Manuel was uniquely placed to exploit this to his own 
ends; his first marriage was to the Georgian Rusudan;‘‘° and the founders of 
the empire, Alexios and David Grand Komnenos, claimed kinship with queen 
Tamar. Thus, the horn of anointing seems to provide a visual response to the 
textual and verbal debates about imperial legitimacy that were waged in 
Nicaea and Epiros/Thessaloniki. The way in which Manuel's response was 
framed enabled his argument to be read in both international and local terms. 

The other attribute borne by Manuel is the large medallion that hangs 
across the emperor's chest, which shows St Eugenios killing a dragon.^* St 
Eugenios was the patron saint of Trebizond, and had been venerated in the 
city since the sixth centuryEugenios's efficacy in protecting Trebizond had 
been demonstrated most recently during the attack of Melik in 1223. It was the 
saint's miraculous appearance that threw the Muslims into chaos and had led 
to their complete defeat. After the victory Andronikos 1 Gidon paid special 
veneration at the church dedicated to the saint and gave it many gifts.''^ The 
prominence accorded to the saint on Manuel's dress reflects the 
overwhelming importance of the saint in Trapezuntine society in the 
thirteenth century with the city and empire under frequent attack. It also 
locates Manuel's power firmly within the borders of the city, ft is St Eugenios 
who almost always appears on Manuel's coins (see Fig. 97).'*^ 

It is, of course, natural that the emperors of Trebizond should make the 
most of the holy facilities available to them within the dty. Here Manuel can 
be seen to be adopting the same technique as his rivals in the other successor 
states. In Thessaloniki, Theodore Komnenos Doukas promoted the cult of St 
Demetrios, as the Latin rulers had in the decade before him, to give his power 
strong local roots.'^ Equally, in Nicaea, Theodore II Laskaris venerated the 
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cult of the local martyr, St Tryphon, even at a time when the recapture of 
Constantinople seemed more realisable. The saint appeared in a dream to 
Theodore on the eve of a campaign in 1254, and the emperor later devoted an 
encomium to him.'** Theodore was responsible for the rebuilding of the 
saint's church in the city, and St Tryphon is also placed next to the emperor 
on his coins.'*^ In all these cases, the rival emperors were careful to cultivate 
local cults, and so guarantee local support while at the same time aiming to 
retake Constantinople. 

One other aspect of Manuel's dress shows the way in which his depiction 
of power was necessarily fragmented between his universal desires and his 
regional needs. This is the decoration on Manuel's cloak. In Gagarin's image, 
the cloak is seen to be woven with roimdels containing golden eagles against 
a red (purple?) background. Eagles had enormous symbolic importance in 
the Roman and Byzantine worlds,^ and they appear on many surviving 
Byzantine silks in western treasuries and museums."*’ Indeed, at his corona¬ 
tion in 1204 Baldwin of Flanders wore robes that were similarly adorned.^ At 
Hagia Sophia, the eagle recurs with some frequency in the painting and 
sculpture, and so its symbolism may be explored in greater dettiil. 

Two depictions are of particular importance.^* These survive among the 
relief carvings on the exterior of the church; one on the keystone of the arch 
of the south porch, the other above the window of the main apse of the 
church. Both are displayed in very similar form to those on the cloak, with the 
eagles presented frontally, their wings outstretched, and their heads turned 
to the right. Both are now worn in places which makes it difficult to discern 
all their details, but that on the south porch certainly has a halo and the top of 
its wings curl over to produce a form reminiscent of the volute of an ionic 
capital (Fig. 98). The eagle on the main apse is larger, and retains more details 
of its carvings (indeed, it seems originally to have been of higher relief and 
finer craftsmanship). It is shown crushing a snake or dragon in its talons and 
seems to have straps crossed over on its chest, which possibly hold a sword 
across its back. Many details of its finely carved feathers can be seen on both 
wings and on its chest (Fig. 99).'”’^ 

The locations of the two carved eagles are very significant. One crowns the 
sequence of decoration above the main entrance to the church; the other 
marks the exterior of the principal liturgical focus of the building. The 
repetition of the image, its positioning and its similarity to the depiction of the 
eagles on Manuel's robes suggest that it has an important symbolism for the 
display of Manuel's power in the church. The eagles 'brand' the church firmly 
as part of Manuel's imperial claim: the exterior claims the church to the 
dynasty, supporting the idea that it was founded to act as a family mausoleum. 

A similar use for eagles as symbols of power was adopted at this same time 
in Seljuq territories. The entrance to the citadel of Konya, when it was 
remodelled as the capital of the new Seljuq state, was crowned by a large 
Ccuving of a double-headed eagle (now in the Ince Minare Medrese Miizesi, 
Konya),® and tiles dated to c.1230 from the Seljuq palace at Kubadabad 
include many decorated with double-headed eagles inscribed with the words 
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98 The eagle 
keystone on the 
south porch of 
Hagia Sophia 



al-Sultan: an explicit link between the bird and power (Fig. 100).^ Further to 
the south, eagles appear again in a political context on the coins of the Zangid 
dynastyand on a mirror belonging to Artuq Shah (1233-62).®* 

Eagles did, of course, have many other associations, in addition to symbols of 
power, and it is possible that all of these examples may have encouraged a 
multiplicity of readings.®^ Other contemporary images of eagles in Islamic 
contexts, such as the double-headed eagles on the medreses in Erzurum and 
Sivas have generally been understood as apotropaic symbols or as 'soulbirds' 


99 The eagle on 
the exterior of the 
main apse of 
Hagia Sophia. 

This eagle has a 
snake in its talons, 
and seems to wear 
something on its 
back 
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100 Seljuq tile of 
a double-headed 
eagle bearing the 
inscription 'al- 
Sultan', from the 
palace of 

Kubadabad c. 1230 



101 Double¬ 
headed eagle from 
the ^ifte minare 
medrese, 

Erzurum. It stands 
above a palm tree 
and a pair of lions 
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102 Panel from 
the opus 
Alexandrinum 
floor of Hagia 
Sophia showing 
an eagle attacking 
a hare. This was 
taken from 
Trebizond at the 
time of the 
exchange of 
populations in 
1923, and is now 
in the Museum of 
Byzantine Culture, 
Thessaloniki. 


(Fig. 101).®* And a similar inter¬ 
pretation could be applied to 
Christian examples. At Hagia Sophia, 
a carving of an eagle attacking a hare 
was placed in one of the compart¬ 
ments of the opus alexandrinum floor 
in the naos (Fig. 102). Unlike the 
exterior eagles at the church, this 
one is depicted in profile, and this 
more narrative depiction suggests 
that a different interpretation was 
intended, perhaps as an image of 
the triumph of good over evil.®* 

It is impossible to see the eagles at Hagia Sophia as anything other than 
general depictions of power or the triumph of good. The ubiquity of eagles in 
Anatolian art in the thirteenth century prevents any specific association with 
the Grand lComnenoi.“ Early attempts to interpret the eagle as a heraldic 
symbol cannot be supported,®’ especially as eagles (both single- and double¬ 
headed) are also associated with the Palaiologan family,®^ and evidence about 
the adoption by families of 'heraldic' emblems in this period is contentious.®® 
However, Hagia Sophia provides one tantalising clue that this position may 
have been beginning to change. One more eagle is depicted in the wall 
paintings in the north porch of the church, where it appears as the device on 
the shield held by one of the warrior saints that line up along the west wall of 
the porch. This is perhaps the first evidence of an eagle being used as a badge 
of membership.®* The absence of other evidence and the loss of the shields 
held by the other warrior saints means that this must remain speculation. 

The image of Manuel I Grand Komnenos indicates the ways in which the 
complex history of the development of the empire of Trebizond is manifested 
in the material evidence of the empire. We are dealing with an emperor who 
proclaimed himself to be rightful heir to the throne of Constantinople, and 
whose titles demand recognition as the universal ruler of Christendom, yet 
the details of his image depict him in a different light. His robes set him aside 
from typical Byzantine ruler images, which seem to undermine his position in 
international eyes, and which certainly put him outside the standard of ruler 
depictions in the Orthodox world. Instead they show closer ties to the ways 
in which power was depicted in neighbouring states, and suggest that he was 
also concerned to secure his position in local eyes. 

We are faced with an image of an emperor who had to balance his 
ambitions to rule over all Christendom, and his recilisation that his power was 
dependent on the established power structures and cults of the Pontos. The 
image perhaps hints at the fragility of Manuel's position. As an emperor he 
had to construct his power through reference to essentially alien cultmes - 
Armenian, Seljuq, Georgian, Laz - in order to appease his subjects and, 
possibly, to acknowledge his relationship to those ruling lords who con¬ 
sidered Trebizond a vassal state. This suggests that, in the thirteenth century. 
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the notion of Byzantine power had to be completely rethought in the Pontos 
in order to be understood by the local populations. Consequently we can see 
that a number of different interpretations of what 'Byzantium' meant 
emerged at this time. The location of Trebizond and its political and cultural 
location demanded a new, more inclusive image of power to be constructed. 
The emperors of Trebizond attempted to adapt to the political realities of the 
day, unlike the inherently more conservative imperial cultures of Nicaea and 
Epiros. The triumph of Nicaea in 1261 was the triumph of an increasingly 
inflexible and reactionary view of Byzantine power, which eclipsed a more 
fluid, and perhaps more realistic, model pioneered further east. 



Conclusion 


The church of Hagia Sophia allows us to build up a model of the vision of 
empire espoused by the rulers of Trebizond after 1204. It was an ideal which 
encompassed great variety, and one which gained its meaning from the 
juxtaposition of different elements, ranging from the evocation of the 
ceremonial layout of Constantinople, and even of specific buildings within it, 
to the appropriation of the standardised repertoire of interlace motifs in 
eastern Anatolia. This array of sources and influences requires us to rethink 
the way in which Byzantine identity was formulated in this period. The 
traditional dismissal of Trebizond as a Byzantine aberration relies on a literal 
reading of the church and the early history of the empire, but it 
misunderstands the nature of the problem. It is not the empire of Trebizond 
that is anomalous, but rather our definition of Byzantium. The argument has 
been conducted in reverse. Scholars have judged the church (and from it the 
empire) against an abstract notion of what Byzantium was, based on 
conditions that did not exist in the period of the Latin empire. This book, 
instead, suggests that we must judge what Byzantium had become by looking 
at the church. Equally, scholars have argued that the Byzantine aspects of 
Trebizond were only skin-deep, covering a Pontic core. This study of Hagia 
Sophia suggests that in the thirteenth century it was the other way round: 
Anatolian motifs only decorated a Byzantine body. 

It is clear from this that we need to build up a new definition of Byzantium 
in the thirteenth century. We must take Manuel I Grand Komnenos at his 
word and accept that he did indeed act as 'Faithful emperor and autocrat of 
the Romans', and we must study how he was able to embody that claim. 
What emerges is a new formulation of empire. 

Writing in 1969, Anthony Bryer was the first to present the defence of the 
empire of Trebizond against the modem assault, when he argued that the 
emperors of Trebizond were 'anxious to maintain an impeccably Con- 
stantinopolitan outlook among the Greco-Laz of their pocket empire'.^ This 
apology for the empire perhaps pushes the case too far in the opposite 
direction. The evidence of Hagia Sophia suggests that the imperial 
pretensions of Trebizond were by no means impeccably Constantinopolitan. 
They could not afford to be, for that would alienate too much of the 
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population of the empire. Moreover, many of the craftsmen available in the 
city lacked the experience of Constantinople, and possibly the skills or 
training, to be able to recreate it. Instead, Byzantium and Constantinople (or, 
at least, the idea of Constantinople) were carefully remodelled in order to 
accommodate the needs and abilities of the new empire. 

Trebizond was a Byzantine state, but not in any abstract, purist sense. 
Byzantium had never been a monolith, and it is misleading to think that it 
was. The emperors of Byzantium had for centuries been able to maintain and 
promote a fiction of continuity and a seemingly static ideology of power. The 
words they employed and the images and buildings they used in 
Constantinople remained largely the same. The titles of the emperors stood 
unchanged from the seventh century, and the acclamation of the emperor in 
the Hippodrome or Hagia Sophia took place in locations built in fourth and 
sixth centuries. Their rituals were codified in such works as the Book of 
Ceremonies or the Typikon of the Great Church. The meanings that lay behind 
the words and rituals, and the functions to which the buildings had not 
remained static. Rather, they were constantly modified. The speed of change 
merely increased after 1204. 

The idea of Byzantium constantly evolved and changed, and Trebizond 
sought to make Byzantium mirror its own circumstances. Manuel's ideal of 
empire is recognisably similar to that in espoused in Nicaea. The core beliefs 
in the divine right of the emperors and their universalist ambitions 
demonstrate the common roots of their empires in the beliefs of Komnenian 
Constantinople. They also share broadly similar conceptions of the political 
ambitions that Byzantine rulers should continue to proclaim in the absence of 
Constantinople. However, the nuances of how these empires should act, and 
how their emperors should be presented to their subjects reveal a number of 
subtle differences. As in Nicaea and Epiros, Manuel Grand Komnenos and his 
predecessors used whatever local features were available to promote 
themselves. They took on the city, its resources, and the abilities of their 
subjects and adapted them to their new, imperial ends. The distinct nature of 
the regional traditions in eastern Anatolia means that, in the case of 
Trebizond, it is possible to recognise these local features more easily than for 
the empires further west. 

The architectural design and function of the church of Hagia Sophia, the 
styles of its carvings and its painted programmes demonstrate the diverse 
range of cultures that Manuel was able to draw upon as he built his church. 
The question remains of how to interpret them; how much is the design a 
response to planned needs and aims, and how much to unavoidable local 
restrictions? The most intentionalist and programmatic interpretation makes 
Manuel a shrewd and manipulative ruler with an active participation in every 
aspect of the design of the church. He consciously sought to draw together 
the different ethnic and religious threads of his empire and its surroundings 
into some form of coalition so as to build up his power through a series of 
local identities and thereby offset any attempt to portray him as an outside 
leader imposed on the region. Such a reading places too much emphasis on 
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the detailed involvement of Manuel in the design and decoration of the 
church, and requires too political a reading of all its elements. But to take a 
more laissez-faire or functionalist approach is just as revealing. If we assume, 
in contrast, that Manuel had to make do with the masons, craftsmen and 
painters that were available to him at amy particular point, amd that by and 
large they were left to build the church to only the vaguest brief from its 
patron, then much of the art in the church cam, perhaps, be read as the result 
of individuals' training and interests rather than be fitted in to some grand 
imperial scheme. But this is stUl revealing, as it demonstrates the variety of 
people that could find emplo}Tnent in Manuel's empire. More importamt, it 
shows the ways in which Byzantine imperial power was perceived by the 
Greeks, Armeniams, Seljuqs and Georgians of eastern Anatolia amd how that 
power could be interpreted through local motifs and designs. Hagia Sophia 
presents the Byzantine power espoused by Manuel as reinterpreted by and 
for the inhabitants of the empire. 

In practice, the building of the chirrch of Hagia Sophia must surely have 
evolved as a combination of both of these models. Some elements of the 
church, such as the columns imported from Constantinople, the paintings 
copied from the Holy Apostles (or descriptions of it), or the donor portrait of 
Manuel himself were undoubtedly part of a conscious imperial policy to 
promote the power and authority of the emperor. Others cannot be so closely 
tied to any design plem: how much notice would have been taken of the 
interlace designs on the exterior of the church? They must be more likely to 
reflect the interests and skills of the craftsmen that carved them than the 
intricate plan of some master-designer (let alone Manuel himself). Yet the fact 
that such work could be found a place on a great imperial church, in places 
where it announced itself to all visitors demonstrates how broad the coalition 
of artists was that was drawn to Manuel's court. 

Hagia Sophia emerges from this study as a metaphor for the empire itself - 
a Byzamtine body clothed in local idiom; just as the portrait of Manuel I 
Grand Komnenos showed an emperor dressed in local clothes. It also 
demonstrates the potential of material remains for the study of political amd 
religious ideology. In many ways it is more revealing that the pro-Nicaeam 
accounts of Choniates or AkropoUtes that have always served to exclude 
Trebizond from Byzantine history in the past. 

Hagia Sophia preserves a greater variety of views and perceptions than amy 
contemporary literary source. Those texts provide a single narrative, deter¬ 
mined either by the idios)mcrasies of the author (Choniates) or the political 
needs of the ruler they served (Akropolites). Hagia Sophia preserves multiple 
narratives, reflecting the imperial claims of Manuel I, his ability to bring in 
Constantinopolitan artists, but also the divergent and apparentiy contra¬ 
dictory perceptions of his power conveyed by the masons and sculptors of the 
exterior. This book has shown that it is not possible to reconcile all these views 
into a single ideology. Here the interpretation of art will always be more 
elusive that that of texts. However, the presence of this range of evidence in 
one monument opens new avenues of analysis. The diversity allows us to see 
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how an imperial vision emerged outside the constraints of any centralised 
policy. Empire was not imposed from above by imperial whim; instead it 
developed from the differing perceptions and needs of all those involved in 
the building. The church does not have a single authorial voice, just as it did 
not have a single function. Moreover, its scale and its dominance of the 
western approach to Trebizond ensured that it never just spoke to the same 
small, elite audience of the thirteenth-century chroniclers. Those texts only 
ever preached to the converted - those who already agreed with the regime. 
Hagia Sophia, and particularly its exterior, spoke specifically to the non- 
converted - the Seljuqs, Armenians, Georgians and Laz - the non-Greek 
outsiders who most needed to be impressed by Manuel's display of power. 

It suggests that Manuel's imperial image was determined as much by 
expectations of what imperial power should be as by any individual desire on 
Manuel's part. Elis power was not, however, constrained by this, as it would 
be possible to argue that Michael VIII's was by the compelling vision of 
becoming the New Constantine in 1261. Rather the varieties of audience, and 
the vagaries of craftsmen and artists involved conspired to redefine Byzantine 
power for the emperor. Manuel's empire was founded, presumably out of 
necessity rather than design, on a policy of inclusion (which should not 
necessarily be mistaken for toleration). The empire's initial population was a 
mixed Laz and Greek one, and it soon came to include a large number of 
Armenians too. Its early history was within the political orbit of Georgia. Any 
attempt to win back Constantinople would require the assimilation of the 
Seljuq and Turkoman populations of the heartlands of Anatolia. Any political 
or ideological aims had to take these circumstances into account. The position 
of the Grand Komnenoi as Byzantine emperors was fundamentally weak, as 
an ethnic minority in their own empire, but their great success was to turn that 
weakness to their advantage. The ideology that evolved in Trebizond seems to 
have taken aU these factors into account in one way or another. The ideal of 
universal power that Byzantium embodied was given new life in Trebizond. 

This can be contrasted with the situation of the emperors of Nicaea. The 
foundation of their empire and its inheritance of many Constantinopolitan 
bureaucrats and institutions placed it in a very strong position from the 
outset. This allowed its emperors to build up and maintain an image of 
authority based on that strength. This, ultimately, became an exclusionary 
model, in which power was expressed through an increasingly restrictive 
imperial ideology. In the long term, Niacea's attempts to enforce uniformity 
on the construction of empire, where there had been none in the past, was its 
greatest disservice to the Byzantine world. 

To ignore Trebizond in any history of the thirteenth century is to diminish 
our view of what Byzantium was, or could have been. The success of the 
Trapezuntine formula is seen in its success not just in outliving 
Constantinople by eight years, but by lasting into the fifteenth century at 
all. The thirteenth-century emperors created a Byzantine identity that could 
protect them. It gave them an allure that matched the potential given to them 
by their silver mines. 
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Latin Empire 

Michael Vin Palaiologos 
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1204 
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John I Axouchos 
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Andronikos n Grand Komnenos 
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John n Grand Komnenos 
first reign 

Theodora Grand Komnenos 
John n Grand Komnenos 
second reign 

Alexios n Grand Komnenos 
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1222-1235 

1235-1238 

1238-1263 

1263-1266 

1266-1280 

1280-1284 

1284 

1285-1297 
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Emperors of Nicaea 

Theodore I Laskaris 1204-1222 

John in Doukas Vatatzes 1222-1254 

Theodore n Laskaris 1254^1258 

John IV Laskaris, nominal emperor 1258 
Michael VHI Palaiologos 1259-1282 


Rulers of Epiros 
Michael I Komnenos Doukas 
Theodore Komnenos Doukas 
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as emperor in Thessaloniki 
Manuel Angelos 
John Komnenos Doukas 
emperor in Thessaloniki 
despot in Thessaloniki 
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1215-1230 

1225-1230 

1230-1237 

1237-1242 
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Latin Emperors of Constantinople 


Baldwin I of Flanders 1204^1205 

Henry of Flanders/Hainault 1206-1216 

Peter de Courtenay 1217 

Yolande 1217-1220 

Robert de Courtenay 1221-1228 

Jean de Brieime 1229-1237 

Baldwin H 1237-1261 


Rulers of Georgia 
Tamar 

Giorgi IV Lasha 
Rusudan 
Davit VI Narin 
Davit Vn Ulu 
Demetre II 

Seljuqs of Rum 
Ghiyath al-Din Kay Khusraw I 
first reign 

Rukn al-Din Suleyman n 
Izz al-Din Kilic Arslan HI 
Ghiyath al-Din Kay Khusraw I 
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Izz al-Din Kay Kawus I 
Ala al-Din Kay Qubadh I 
Ghiyath al-Din Kay Khusraw n 
Izz al-Din Kay Kawus n 
Izz al-Din Kilic Arslan IV 
Ala al-Din Kay Qubadh n 
Ghiyath al-Din Kay Khusraw III 

Rulers of Cilicia 
Leon n Rubenid 
as prince 
as king 
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with Hetum I 
Hetum I Hetumid 
Leon in Hetumid 

Rulers of Serbia 
Stefan Nemanjic (PrvovenCani) 
as grand zupan 
as king 
Radoslav 
Vladislav 
Stefan UroS I 
Dragutin 

Stefan UroS n Milutin 

Rulers of Bulgaria 
Ivan I Asen 
Peter 
Kalojan I 
Boril 

Ivan n Asen 
Kaliman I 
Michael Asen 
Kaliman n 

Constantine Tich Asen 


1184-121( 

1210 - 122 : 

1223-124; 

1245-129; 

1247-127( 

1270-128! 


1192-119: 

1197-120' 

1204- 120; 

1205- 121: 
1211-1221 
1220-123: 
1237-124( 
1246-125: 

1248- 1261 

1249- 125: 
1265-128: 


1187-1191 

1198/9-12 

1219-1221 

1226-125: 

1226-126' 

1269-128' 


1196-121; 

1217-1221 

1228-123' 

1234^124: 

1243-127( 

1276-128: 

1243-127 


1186-119 

1196- 119 

1197- 120 
1207-121: 
1218-124 
1241-124' 
1246-125 
1257 

1257-127 
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Notes to Chapter 6 

1. Haghia Sophia, vii, claimed only a desire to provoke new interest and debate in thirteenth-century 
Byzantine painting; see also D. Winfield, 'Tfre British Institute of Archaeology and Byzantine Wall 
Paintings in Turkey: An Unfinished Chapter', in R, Matthews, ed. Ancient Anatolia. Fifty Years’ Work 
by the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara (Ankara, 1998), 339-46. The only work to have been 
published on the church since &en is J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, 'Remarques sur le programme 
d^coratif de Sainte-Sophie k Tr^bizonde', ByzBulg 7 (1981), 379-91. 

2. The majority of scenes are described in Haghia Sophia, 88-184. Despite its inaccuracies, readers are 
advised to consult this work for fuller descriptions of individual paintings. Further references to 
Haghia Sophia will only be made in this chapter where I significantly disagree with its conclusions. 

3. It is possible that inscriptions could also have been painted on the three other arches beneath tiie 
dome; no piaster fragments now survive from any of these to indicate how they originally appeared. 

4. These letters cannot follow on from the text of Psalm 92!, since this ends at verse 5. 

5. C. Diehl, L’iglise et les mosatcjues du couvent de Saint-Luc en Pkocide, Bibliothdque des ^coles Frangaises 
d'Ath^es et de Rome: 55 (Pans, 1889), 71. Psalm 46.51: 'God is in the midst of her ...' is used in a 
similar way to explain the incarnation at Hagia Sophia, Kiev: O. Powstenko, The Cathedral of St Sophia 
in Kiev, The Annals of the Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences in the U.S: vols III-IV (Jersey City 
NJ, 1954), 115. 

6. On the cult of the Theotokos see now M. Vassilaki, ed.. Mother of God. Representations of the Virgin in 
Byzantine Art (Athens, 2000). 
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7. Lafontaine-Dosogne, 'Remaiques sur le programme decoratif, 385-9; J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
Iconograjhie de Venfance de la vierge dans I'empire byzantin et en accident 1 (Brussels, 1964^). She notes 
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9. Haghia SopAm, 111-12,192. 
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12. Privalova, Timotesuhani, 37-8.189 n.66 notes the alternative reading of Habbakuk 3.3 as 'south' rather 
than 'Teman'. 

13. The inscriptions at Vardzia and Qintsvisi are unpublished. 

14. Psalm 113.3 appears around the conch of the apse: Z. Skhirtladze, Rospis' peshchemogo khrama v 
Bertubani. Issledovanie po istorii gruzinskoi monumental'noi zhivopisi nachala XIII v. (Tbilisi, 1987), 12. 

15. Psalm 104.19 appears on the west arch beneath the dome (the other three arches have lost any 
possible inscriptions they once had): A.M. Lidov, The Mural Paintings ofAkhtala (Moscow, 1991), 25. 

16. Privalova, Timotesuhani, 189 n. 63 provides additional examples. 

17. It is perhaps also possible to ascribe political interpretations to this corpus of texts, since the 
inscriptions were commissioned when Georgia was at the peak of its power, and its frontiers were 
expanding in every direction: A. Eastmond, Royal Imagery in Medieval Georgia (University Park PA 
1998), 179. 

18. Choniates, 578, 592; these sections of Choniates' history are infused with Old Testament ideas and 
quotations. For Theodore's Selention: Nikelas Choniates, Orationes et Epistulae, ed. J.L. van Dieten 
(Berlin, New York, 1972), 128; trans. F. Grabler, Kaisertaten und Menschenschicksale (Graz, Vierma, 
Cologne, 1972), 218-19. Angold, Byzantine government in exile, 29, provides furti^er examples. 

19. For Constantinople as the new Sion see Michael Akominatou tou Choniatou: Ta Sozomena, ed. S. 
Lampros (Athens, 1879; reprint Groningen, 1968), I: 354. 

20. Z. Gavrilovic, 'Between Latins and Greeks: Some Artistic Trends in Medieval Serbia (13th-14th 
Centuries)', Nottingham Medieval Studies 33, (1989), 110-24 [reprint in Studies in Byzantine and Serbian 
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Page references in italic type indicate figures. Both medieval then modem locations of 
monuments are given where appropriate. AH people are listed by first name. 


Abaqa, Ilkhan 94 
Abel (as type of Christ) 67 
Achi (Georgia), church of St George 109, 
135 

AchiUes 24 
Adam, books of 71 
Ahmed Shah, Mengujekid ruler of 
Divrigi 86, 93 

Ahmet, son of Ibrahim of Tbilisi (carver) 
93 

Akhtala (Armenia), monastery 85, 87, 
103, 134 

Ala al-din Kay Qubadh I, Seljuq sultan 
21,90 

Alaverdi (Georgia), cathedral 34 
Aleppo, emir of 22 
Alexander the Great 24 
Alexiad 114, 123 

Alexios I Grand Komnenos, emperor of 
Trebizond 1, 2,18, 20, 21, 24, 27, 
44,48 

Alexios II Grand Komnenos, emperor of 
Trebizond 93 

Alexios IV Grand Komnenos, emperor 
of Trebizond 56 

Alexios I Komnenos, Byzantine emperor 
114 

Alexios in Angelos, Byzantine emperor 
142 

Alexios IV Angelos, Byzantine emperor 
18 

Alexios Branas 57 

ambulatories 34, 37 

ancestry, imperial 24r-5 

Andrea Dandolo, doge of Venice 113 

Andrew, apostle 114 


Andronikos I Gidon, emperor of 

Trebizond 19, 21, 52, 55, 57,108, 
146 

Andronikos I Komnenos, Byzantine 
emperor 19, 20, 25, 26,142 
Andronikos 11 Palaiologos, Byzantine 
emperor 142 

Angeloi emperors of Byzantium 146; see 
also Alexios IH, Alexios IV, Isaak 
II Angelos 
Angevins 118 

Ani (Armenia, now Turkey) 
monuments: 

Georgian church 74^5, 75 
Holy Apostles, chruch of 89, 89 
palace 93 

St Gregory the lUrrminator of 
Tigran Honents, chruch of 134 
sack of city in 1239 22 
Ankara (Turkey), walls 61 
Anna Komnena 114,123 
anointing 7, 145 

Antonios, metropolitan of Trebizond 56 
Araxes river 93 

Arg 5 rria (Trebizond, Turkey) 22 
Armenians 22 
in Nicaea 9 
see also Cilicia 

Arta (Epiros, Greece) 10,11 
monuments: 

Blachemai, church of 143 
Panagia Paregoiitissa, church of 
11 

artistic patronage 93 
Artuq Shah, mirror of 148 
astronomy 93 
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Athens (Greece), church of Panagia 
Gorgoepikoos 61 
A 5 /yubid Syria 93 
Azerbaijan 91 

Baghdad (Iraq) 22 

Bagratid rulers of Georgia 19, 22, 92, 

108, 146 

Baladan (Trebizond, Turkey), church 
126 

Baldwin I, Latin emperor 59 
Baldwin E, Latin emperor 3 
Bar Hebraeus, chronicler 24 
BasE I, Byzantine emperor xix, 44, 48, 

61, 145 

BasE n, Byzantine emperor xix, 48, 52 
Bayburt (Trebizond, Ttukey) 22 
Berat, bathe of 116 

Bertubani (Georgia, now Azerbaijan), 
monastery 103, 134 
Bessarion, cardinal 48, 55, 56, 107, 116 
Bey^ehir (Ttukey), E§refoglu mosque 85, 
85 

Black Mountain (Syria), Georgian 
monasteries on 18 
Bulgaria, Bulgarians 3, 59 
burials 34, 54 

Bzyb' (Abkhazeti, Georgia), church 36 

caravans, caravanserais 22, 82, 93 
Cefalu (Sidly), cathedral 120 
ceremonial 47, 55-6, 154 
Charmaghan, Mongol khan 22 
chrism 7, 145 
chinch councEs 114 
CEida, CUidan Armenians 3, 114, 135 
dties, designs of 12, 19-20, 47-8, 154 
coins 

of CUidan Armenia 83 
John IE Doukas Vatatzes 8 
kyrmanueli 22 

Manuel I Grand Komnenos 12, 93, 
139, 143, 146 
Manuel I Komnenos 106 
Manuel Komnenos Doukas 10 
Mas'ud I Zangid 83, 148 
Trapezuntine coins in Constantinople 
45 

Trapezuntine coins in Tabriz 23, 93 
Colchis 24, 25, 26 
Constantine the Great 10, 54, 114 
Constantinople 1, 8, 20, 22 
design of dty 48, 54 
as Eden 73 


importance of in Byzantine eyes 4 
Latin empire of 3, 59 
monuments: 

Blachemae palace 116 
Christ in Chora (Kaiiye Cairui), 
monastery of 107, 118, 122, 123, 
130, 131, 132 

Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, church of 

142 

Great Palace 54, 94 
Hagia Sophia, cathedral of 4, 50, 54, 
130 

FEppodrome 55 

Holy AposEes, church of 54, 111, 
112, 113-14, 117 
Nea Ekklesia 145 
Orphanotropheion, monastery of 
114, 123 

Pantokrator monastery 8, 27, 54, 56, 
57, 114 

St Polyeuktos, church of 44 
Theotokos Pammakaristos (Fethiye 
Cairui), monastery of 116 
Theotokos monastery 116 
coronation, coronation ritual 2, 7, 49-50, 
145 

?oruh river 51 

Crusade, Fourth 1, 18, 25, 44, 59 
cultural orientation 16-17, 21, 74-6, 81-3, 
91-3, 150-51, 153 

Daba (Georgia), church 87, 87 
Dadivank (Armenia, Nagomo- 

Karabagh), monastery 144 
David, Old Testament king and prophet 
24, 105, 145-6 

David Grand Komnenos 18-19, 20, 24 
Davit, kouropalates of Tao Klarjeti 51 
Davit VI Narin, king of Georgia 20, 114, 
135, 143 

Demetre E, king of Georgia 37, 92, 135, 

143 

Demetrios, Saint 7, 10, 145, 146 
Demetrios Chomatenos, archbishop of 
Ohrid 2, 6, 145 

Divrigi (Turkey), Ulu Cairui 86, 86, 88, 
93, 94 

dress, royal 142-4 
Dvin (Armenia) 93 

eagles 61-2, 62, 147-50, 148, 149,150 
ekphrasis on the Holy Apostles 111, 114 
EUa' de Coppi, friar 59 
embassies 92 
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Epiros/rhessaloniki, empire of 2,9-10,11 
Erzincan (Turkey) 20, 93 
Erzurum (Turkey) 20, 22 
(Jifte Minare Medrese 85, 93, 148,149 
Eudokia, daughter of Michael VIII 
Palaiologos 4 
Eugenios, Saint 146 
miracles of 11 
head reUc of 55, 57 
Eve (as type of the Virgin) 67 
exile 73-4, 104 

Francesco Balducci Pegolotti 23 
Franciscans 114 
Frederick n Hohenstaufen 59 
funerary churches 34, 54, 108 

Gabras family xx 
Gandzasar (Armenia, Nagorno- 

Karabagh), monastery of St John 
the Baptist 74, 144 
Gelati (Georgia), 85,114, 135 
Genoese in Trebizond 22, 45, 93 
George Akropolites, chronicler 5, 24, 155 
George Chrysokokkes, astronomer 21 
George Pachymeres, chronicler 4, 20, 83 
George Palaiologos, pmsebastos 116 
Georgia, Georgians 2, 3, 18-19, 20, 21 
Germanos H, patriarch of 

Constantinople 6, 145 
Ghiyath al-Din Kay Khusraw I, Seljuq 
sultan 21 

Ghiyath al-Din Kay Khusraw H, Seljuq 
sultan 91 

Giorgi IV Lasha, king of Georgia 37 
Goshavank (Armenia), monastery 88, 88 
Gregory X, pope 115 
Gregory of Nazianzos 71-3 
Gregory Chioniades, astronomer 21, 93 
Grigor, prince of Artsakh 144 
Guyuk, Mongol khan 22, 92 

hadith 75 

Hadrian, Roman emperor 44 
Haghartsin (Armenia), monastery 85, 85 
Hagia Sophia, Trebizond, monastery of 
3, 12, 13-15 
apses 28, 31, 31 
architecture of 27-46, 30 
alterations by Ottomans 41 
alterations during building 41-5 
exterior 28-39, 28, 38, Plates I, II 
interior 28, 39—41, 40, 41, Plates HI, 
IV 


btuials in 34 
chancel screen 39, 47 
colmnns, marble 28, 39-41,42-4, 44, 
136 

diakonikon 99 
dome 31,102, Plate IV 
donor portrait 2, 16, 34, 139-45,140 
doorframes 43 
excavations at 35, 43 
as funerary church 54 
graffiti 34 
location of 13 
masonry 29-31, 77-8 
joggled 31, 32, 77 
muqamas 77, 78, 81, 89 
monastic complex and gatehouse 27 
narthex 35, 41, 42-3, 98, 120 
'oriental' influences on 70, 75 
as paradise 66 
patronage of 15-18 

pendentives 98, 103, 119, Plates V, VI, 

vu, vm 

podium 32-4, 54 

porches 32, 34-39, 36, 37, 62, 70, 78, 
80, 98 

sculptural decoration 61-67, 77-83, 79, 
80, 84, 86, 87, 88, 90 
size 27 
tombs 34 

wall paintings 97-102, 104^16, 117-25; 
see Iconography for individual 
scenes 

style of 126-30, 134-7 
Harichavank (Armenia), monastery 144 
al-Hariri's Maqamat 76 
Hasan Jalal al-Dawla, ruler of Artsakh 
92, 144 

Hasan, prince of Artsakh 144 
HeUenism 8-9, 25-6, 95-6 
Henry of Flanders, Latin emperor 59 
Herakleia (Turkey) 19, 25 
Heraklios, Byzantine emperor 59 
heraldry 150 

Hetum I, king of Cilicia 144 

hilal 82-3, 83 

horn of anointing 144-5 

Hosios Loukas (Greece), monastery 83 

Hromkla (Armenian Cilicia, now 

Turkey), painting school of 135 
Hulegii, Mongol Khan 92 

Ibn al-Athir, chronicler 21 

Ibn Bakhtishu's Manafi al-hayawan 75 

Ibn Bibi, chronicler 24 
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iconography 

sculpture 

Adam and Eve 64-70, 64, 65, 74 
Annunciation 75, 75 
Ascension of the Cross 35 
Cain and Abel 64-70 
doves and pomegranate 63, 63 
eagle 61-2, 62,147, 148, 149, 150 
Elijah and the raven 71 
Expulsion from Eden 71 
Fall of Man 64-70, 64, 65, 71 
fish 63, 63 

Mark, Saint, & eagle 62, 62 
Sagittarius 62, 63 
Semnurv/grUBn 62, 63 
vine scToU 66, 67 
Visitation 75, 75 
wall paintings 
Adam 73, 74 

Agony in the garden 109 
Anastasis 98, 103, 119, Plate VI 
angels 98, 132 

Aimunciation 122, 123, 127-8, 
130-31, 131, Plate XVU 
Apocalypse vault 120-21, 123, Plate 
XVI 

Apostles baptising the peoples of 
the world 112-13, 113, Plate XX 
Ascension 109, 109, 129, Plates XI, 

xn 

Athanasios, Saint 118 
Baptism of Christ 98,106, 119, 122, 
Plates Vm, XXI 
Basil, Saint 118 
Betrayal of Christ (?) 109 
Christ 

ancestors of 106-7 
early life 98 

Emmanuel 103, 105-7, Plate XTV 
Man of Sorrows 118, 130 
miracles of 98, Plate XXI 
Pantokrator 98, 99 
Passion cycle 98, 108 
Philanthropos 122, 123, 127, 128, 
128-9 

posthumous cycle 108-12 
Christ disputing in the temple 106, 
106, Plate XXI 

Christ's Appearance by the Lake of 
Tiberias 109, 110-11, 111, 133, 
Plate IX 

Crucifixion 98, 103, 119, 129, 130, 
Plate V 

Daniel in the lions' den (?) 104-5 ,105 


David, king and prophet 129 
Deesis 98, 122, 122, 130 
Denial of St Peter 108 
Deposition 130 

donor portrait see Manuel I Grand 
Komnenos 

Eleutheiios, Saint 118 
emperors of Trebizond 107 
Epiphanios of C)fprus, Saint 118 
Evangelists 98, 119-20 
Gideon and the fleece 68, 68 
Gregory of Agrigento, Saint 118 
Hospitality of Abraham 115 
Incredulity of Thomas 109-10, 110, 
118, 129, 133, Plate IX 
Jacob's ladder & his struggle with 
the angel 68, 68 
Joachim and Anna 101 
Job on a dunghill 68, 129 
John the Baptist, life of Saint 98, 99 
John the Evangelist, Saint 98, 103, 
Plate VI 
Koimesis 132 
Lamentation (?) 130 
Last Judgement 42, 42, 98, 121 
Last Supper 109, 129, Plate XV 
Luke the Evangelist, Saint Plate VH 
Makkabees (?) 107 
Mandylion 122 

Mark the Evangelist, Saint 98, Plate 

vm 

Marriage feast at Cana 123, 125, 132, 
Plate XIX 

Matthew the Evangelist, Saint 98, 
103, Plate V 

Mission to the Apostles 109, 111-12, 
112, 118, Plate X 

Moses and the burning bush 68, 68 
Multiplication of the Loaves and 
Fishes 122, 124, 132, 133, Plate 
XVffl 

Nativity 71, 119, Plate VH 
Pentecost 109 
Peter, Saint 129 
St Epiphanios of Cyprus 118 
St Gregory of Agrigento 118 
St John the Baptist, life of 98, 99 
St John the Evangelist 98, 103, Plate 
VI 

St Luke the Evangelist Plate VH 
St Mark the Evangelist 98, Plate Vm 
St Matthew the Evangelist 98, 103, 
Plate V 
St Peter 129 
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Theotokos 98, 100, 122,123, 127, 
Plate Xm 

early life 98, 99, 101, 131 
prefigurations of 98, 115 
Three Hebrews in the fieiy fiimace 
(?) 107 

Tree of Jesse 68, 69, 98, 108, 118 
Virgin see Theotokos 
warrior saints 150 
Washing of the apostles' feet 109 
icons 68, 131 

Panagia Gorgoepikoos at Soumela 126 
Theotokos Hodegetria 4, 8, 55, 57 
identity, Byzantine 4r-7, 9-10, 11-12, 
16-17, 25-6, 81-3, 93-5, 153-6 
Igdlr (Turkey) 93 
Ikonion see Konya 
Imperial power in Byzantium 
claims to 3-4 
nature of 5-12 

inscriptions 44, 66, 73, 99-104, 136-7, 141 
individual inscriptions: 

'Adam having fallen...' 73 
Habbakuk 3.3 103 
Haggai 2.9 102-4 
Psalm 89.12 103 
Psalm 92.5 99-100 
Psalm 101.20-22 100-104 
Psalm 104.19 103 
Psalm 113.3 103 
Triodion 66 
pseudo-kufic 141 
loane, scribe 119 

Isaak n Angelos, Byzantine emperor 57 
Islamic decoration 83, 94 
Ivan n Asen, tsar of Bulgaria 2, 27 
Ivane Mqargrdzeli, ruler of Armenia 92, 
144 

True Cross and 59 
Ivory caskets 67 

Izz al-Din Kay Kawus I, Seljuq sultan 
19,21 

Izz al-Din Kay Kawus II, Seljuq sultan 
94 

Jalal ad-Din Khwarazamshah 92 
Jason and the Argonauts 24, 26 
Jews in Nicaea 9 

John II Grand Komnenos, emperor of 
Trebizond 4, 20, 25; 126, 141 
John n Komnenos, Byzantine emperor 
27, 54, 57, 14 

John in Doukas Vatatzes, emperor of 
Nicaea 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 54, 59, 114 


John Apokaukos, metropolitan of 
Naupaktos 6 

John Komnenos Doukas, emperor of 
EpirosA'hessaloniki 2, 10 
Joseph Lazaropoulos 11, 52, 55 
Justinian, Byzantine emperor xix 

KalUstratos, bishop of Chaldia 56 
Karakorum (Mongolia) 22, 92 
Kar§i Kilise (Cappadocia, Turkey), 
church 129 

Kastoria (Greece), church of Panagia 
Mavriotissa 108 

Kay Kawus see Izz al-Din Kay Kawus 
Kay Khusraw see Ghiyath al-Din Kay 
Khusraw 

Kay Qubadh see Ala al-din Kay Qubadh 
Khakhuli (Tao-Klarjeti Georgia, now 
Turkey), monastery 34 
Khakhuli triptych 85, 85 
khatchkars 79, 85, 85 
Khlat, battle of 21 
Khurremshah of Akhlat, builder 93 
Khwarazmians 21 
Kilic Arslan, Seljuq sultan 94 
Klokotnitsa, battle of 2, 27 
Konya (Turkey) 21 
monuments: 

Alaeddin Camii 90, 90 
Ince Minare Medrese Muzesi 147 
Karatay Medrese MUzesi 85 
Sugali Medrese 89, 89 
walls 61, 147 

Kosedag, battle of 21, 22, 82, 91 
Kubadabad palace 147, 149 
Kurbinovo (Byzantium, FYR 

Macedonia), church of St George 
127, 131 

Kutaisi (Georgia), cathedral 34 

Laonikos Chalkokondyles, chronicler 26 
Laz, Lazica 20, 21, 25, 26 
legitimation of power 6-9, 10-12 
Levon m ruler of Cilicia 143 
Life of Tamar king of kings 18, 20 
Likhni (Abkhazeti, Georgia), chiuch 36-7 
liturgy 

architecture and 34r-5 
art and 35, 66, 106, 118-25 
Easter 66, 109-10, 118-19 
Feast of the Transfiguration 66 
Lent 70 

Louis DC, king of France 22 
Lyons, council of 6, 115 
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Makaravank (Annenia), monastery 85 
Malik-al-Arihad Nejm-ad-Din, emir of 
Akhlat92 

al-Malik al-Ashraq, emir of Akhlat 92 
Manglisi (Georgia), church 35, 39 
Manuel I Grand Korrmenos, emperor of 
Trebizond 2, 3, 19-20, 23, 94-5, 
106, 139^ 
burial place of 34 
coins of 12, 93, 139, 143, 143, 146 
coronation of 1 
donor image 139-45 ,140 
dress 142-4, 147 
reputation of 23 
titles of 2, 136-7 
True Cross and 59-60 
Manuel III Grand Korrmenos, emperor 
of Trebizond 56, 141 

Manuel I Korrmenos, Byzantine emperor 
58, 94, 106, 146 

Manuel Korrmenos Doukas, emperor of 
Thessaloniki 2, 10 
Manuel Korrmenos, sebastokrator 20 
Manuel Philes, poet 116 
Manuel I Sarantenos, patriarch of 
Constantinople 1 
manuscripts 
Athos, Iviron MS 5 132 
Berlin, Staatsbibliothek MS gr. 4° 111 
Istanbul, Topkapi gr. 8 70 
London, BL MS Add. 7170 76 
New York, Pierpont Morgan Library 
M500 75 

Paris, BN gr. 54 132 
Paris, BN gr. 543 71, 72 
Paris, BN MS Ar. 5847 76 
Tbilisi, K Kekelidze Institute of 
Manuscripts A-1335 (Vani 
Gospels) 112, 119 

Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica gr. 746 70 
Venice, Marciana gr. Z.540 112, 119, 
120 ,121 

Washington, Freer Gallery of Art MS 
44.17 (Hromkla Gospels) 120 
Maragha (Iran) 75 
Maria of the Mongols, daughter of 
Michael VTII Palaiologos 94 
Marko, king of Serbia 145 
Markov Manastir (Serbia, FYR 

Macedonia), monastery 145 
marriage alliances 20, 22, 91-2,108 
mausolea, dynastic 34, 54, 108 
megas 25 

Melik 21, 52, 55, 146 


Mengujekid rulers of Erzincan 20, 86, 93 

merchants, mushm 92 

Michael Vm Palaiologos, Byzantine 

emperor 2, 4, 6, 8, 25, 57, 94, 108, 
115, 116, 123, 141, 142, 156 
Michael H, despot of Epiros 10, 11 
Michael Glabas Tarchaneiotes, military 
governor 116 

Michael Panaretos, chronicler 11, 23, 24, 
52, 116 

mines, silver 2, 82 

Mohammed ibn Kaula of Damascus, 
builder 90 

Mongols 2, 21, 22-3, 82, 114 
Monreale (Sidly), cathedral 110, 120 
mosaics 11, 136 
Moses 73 

Mosul (Zangid, Iraq) 83 
Mount Athos (Greece) 18, 19, 59 
Chilandari monastery 59 
Vatopedi monastery 10, 19 
Mqargrdzeli rulers of Armenia 20, 75, 92, 
93, 134; see also Ivane, Tamta, 
Zakare Mqargrdzeli 
Mugith al-Din Tugnl§ah, eirur of 
Erzurum 91 
muqamas 77, 89 

narrative 70-73, 131-4 
Nemanjic rulers of Serbia 3, 108 
Nerezi (Byzantium, FYR Macedonia), 
church of St Panteleimon 130 
New Constantine 8,142 
Nicaea 1, 11, 115 
Byzantine identity in 4-7 
dty design 48 
empire of 1, 5-9, 19, 94 
monuments: 
chinches 27 

St Antony, monastery of 11 
trade 94 

Nikephoros Blemmydes, writer 8, 11 
Nikephoros Gregoras, chronicler 25 
Niketas Choniates, chronicler 4, 8, 24, 

25, 26, 73, 142, 155 

Nikolaos Mesarites, writer 111, 112 137 
Nymphaion (Nicaea, Turkey), palace 48 
monastery of Sosandra on Mount 
Sipylos 11, 54, 114 

Ohrid (Byzantium, FYR Macedonia), 
Theotokos Peribleptos (Sv. 
Kliment), monastery 68-70, 118, 
130, 131 
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ornament 95 
Orthodoxy 6-7, 115 
Oshki (Tao-Klarjeti Georgia, now 
Turkey), monastery 34 
Otkhta Eklesia/Dort Kilise (Tao-Klarjeti 
Georgia, now Turkey), monastery 
51 

Palermo (Sidly), CappeUa Palatina 57 
Paphlagonia 19 

Patmos (Greece), monastery of St John 
the Theologian 110, 111, 129 
patronage 17, 154-5 

Pec (Serbia, Kosovo), Holy Apostles 105, 
113, 129 
pilgrims 92 

Pitareti (Georgia) 27, 37 
Poiane (Byzantium, Albania), Virgin of 
ApoUonia 142 
Pontos 19, 20 

porches on Georgian churches 35-7 
Prizren (Serbia, Kosovo), Bogorodica 
Ljeviska 108 

processions 35, 54-7, 70, 98 
Pseudo-Kodinos 145 
Pskov (Russia), Mirozkii monastery 110, 
111 

purple/porphyry 25 

Qintsvisi (Georgia), church 27, 103, 134, 
136 

Qur'an 75 

relics, reliquaries 55 
looted to west 59 
St Eugenios, head of 55, 57 
True Cross 12, 58-60, 58 
Rhodes 3 
ritual 154 

Roger n, king of Sidly 57 
Rome, union with 6 
Rubenid/Hetumid, rulers of Cilida 3 
Rum, Sultanate of see Seljuqs 
Rusudan, queen of Georgia 91 
Rusudan, wife of Manuel I Grand 
Komnenos 20, 92, 146 

Saltuqid emirs of Erzurum 20 
Samuel, prophet 145 
Sava, Saint 59 
sceptre 144^5 
sculpture 61-7, 71 
Byzantine 61 
Georgian 63, 74r-5 


looted to west 45 
Rus 63 

Seljuq/Seljuqid 81, 82, 91 
seals 

David Grand Komnenos 25 
Michael 11 of Epiros 10 
Seljuqs of Rum 2, 19, 20-21, 22, 82-3 
Serbia 3 

True Cross and 59 

Shalva Toreli-Akhaltsikheli, Georgian 
general 103 

Sinope (Turkey) 19, 22, 48 
Sivas (Turkey), Qifte Minare Medrese 93, 
148 

Sopocani (Serbia), monastery 27, 59, 114, 
124, 129, 130, 136 
Soumela (Trebizond, Turkey), 

monastery of Panagia Theotokos 
126 

spolia 12, 44-5, 45, 61, 77 
St Tryphon 147 
staurothekai 57-9 

Stefan UroJ I, king of Serbia 114, 129 
Studenica (Serbia), monastery 27, 59, 

108, 130 
Sufis 92 

sumptuary laws of John HI Doukas 
Vatatzes 9 
Syria, Ay 3 rubid 93 
Syriacs in Trebizond 22 

Tabriz (Iran) 22, 23, 93 
Tamar, queen of Georgia 18, 20, 119 
Tamta Mqargrdzell 92 
Tatlarin B (Cappadocia, Turkey), church 
129 

Tbilisi (Georgia) 92 
Metekhi church 37 
Theodora, wife of Michael VDI 
Palaiologos 142 

Theodore Komnenos Doukas, emperor 
of Thessaloniki 2, 6, 10, 27, 146 
Theodore I Laskaris, emperor of Nicaea 
1, 9, 19, 24,26, 73, 142 
Theodore 11 Laskaris, emperor of Nicaea 
8, 9, 54, 146-7 
Thessaloniki 

empire of 2, 9-10, 11 
Byzantine identity in 9-10 
Nicholas Orphanos 130, 131, 132 
Timotesubani (Georgia), monastery 103, 
111 

titles, Byzantine 1, 10, 18, 20, 141 
tombs 34 
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Toros Roslin, Armenian artist 135 

Tqemlovani (Georgia), church 87, S7 

Trabzonspor PC 55 

trade, trade routes 22-3, 45, 74, 92-3 

Trebizond 

architectural uniformity in 29-30, 31-2 
Byzantine identity in 10-11 
city design 47, 56 
chancery documents 55 
empire of 2, 10-12, 15 
ethnicity of 21 
icons and relics 56-7 
location of xix-xx, 2 
monuments: 
aqueduct of Justinian 47 
citadel 48, 49 

Hagia Sophia see Hagia Sophia 
harbour 55 
imperial road 55-6 
Mexjdan 47, 48, 55, 56 
palace 19, 47, 48, 54, 107-8, 116 
Panagia Chrysokephalos, cathedral 
1, 2, 11-12, 19, 27, 29, 31-2, 36, 

44, 47, 48-51, 50, 51, 53, 55, 56, 
114, 134 

St Anne, church 31-2, 33, 44, 45, 48, 
61 

St Eugenios, church 12, 28, 29, 31, 
36, 47, 48, 51-3, 52, 53, 55, 107, 
134 

St S abbas on Mount Minthrion, 


monastery 126 
Stylos monastery 56 
tzykunisterion 55, 56 
as new Jerusalem 73-4, 104 
processions in 54-6 
reputation of in chronicles 23-6 
siege of 1222/3 21, 52, 55, 57, 146 
Tmovo (Bulgaria), Forty Martyrs 27 
Tryphon, Saint 147 
Tsalenjikha (Georgia), church 135 
Tsan 21 

Turan Melik of Divri^ 86, 93 
typology 67-70, 73, 98, 105, 115 

Ubisi (Georgia), monastery 135 
Udabno (Georgia), monastery 135, 135 
Union of churches 6-7, 9, 114 

Vardzia (Georgia), monastery 103, 136 
Vazelon (Trebizond, Turkey), monastery 
21 

Venice/Venetians 3 
in Trebizond 22, 45, 56, 93 
m Constantinople 57 
monuments; 

San Marco 45, 113-14, 132 
pilastri acriiani 44—5 

Zakare Mqargrdzeli 144 
Zangids 83, 148 

Zica (Serbia), monastery 59, 105 



